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SWITZERLAND AS A NURSERY OF POLITICS. 


“ A LONG sojourn in the land, the power of unprejudiced 
observation, and a certain natural sympathy are necessary to 
foreigners, who want to understand Switzerland and the Swiss.” 
These words of a prominent Swiss politician are somewhat of a 
warning to any one attempting to write about the political and 
social features of the Swiss Confederation. But the writer of these 
pages does not claim fully to understand all the institutions or 


characteristics of the Swiss nation. He can claim, indeed, that 
he has for years been a close observer of Swiss movements, that 
he has repeatedly visited the country, that he has formed close 
friendship among her sons, and that he has compared the social 
condition and progress of Switzerland with those of other coun- 
tries. Neither does he wish in speaking of Switzerland as a nur- 
sery of politics to imply, still less to prove, that the political life 
of Switzerland is a nursery in which the politicians of the world 
might be trained: by a nursery of politics he means a home of 
what has been called “pure politics,’ that is, the social and 
national institutions and the life which equally pertain to all citi- 
zens, and not those questions which at the hour form the subject 
of harangues from the platform and tirades from the press. It 
is true that Switzerland has already settled many political ques- 
tions which other nations are only just beginning to consider ; 
that she has avoided political dangers which are now threatening 
other States; and that she is now more democratic, peaceful, 
stable, and contented than any other state in Europe; yet it is 
not to describe and glorify Switzerland, as such, that these pages 
are written, but to point out those political ideas and social move- 
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ments which are especially noticeable among the Swiss to-day, and 
seem destined to influence the future history of men, and worthy 
of imitation by other nations. 

The peculiar geographical position of Switzerland has helped 
it to a remarkable international importance. At a time when 
central Europe was overrun by the armed bands of barons, kings, 
‘and emperors, and when one dominant house, of Burgundy, of Zaeh- 
ringen, or of Hapsburg, was supplanting its predecessor, the ideas 
of freedom, of peace, and of the common weal took root in the 
small towns of Switzerland ; and protected by the stout hearts and 
strong arms of Swiss burghers, by the natural defenses of Swiss 
mountains and waters, and by the blessing of God, these ideas 
were preserved through centuries of war and change around, and 
remain to-day stronger than ever, and pregnant with hope and 
promise for the future. In 1243 Berne and Freiburg made a 
covenant which lasted for more than two hundred years, by which 
they agreed that even a war between them should not destroy 
their agreement; that no war between them should be entered on 
without a previous attempt at conciliation, and that within four- 
teen days of the end of any feud all territory conquered and 
spoils of war must be returned to their owners. Cities which 650 
years ago could agree to such terms deserve to live in history! 
Basle, Schaffhausen, and Appenzell a few years later were wise and 
far-sighted enough to agree “to sit still and seek conciliation ” in 
case of differences between them. Just over 600 years ago the 
Swiss Confederation was founded by the three tiny mountain states, 
Uri, Schwyz, and Nidwalden, which, remaining small and unim- 
portant themselves, have, by the force of the idea of union being 
strength which they embodied, drawn to themselves from time to 
time larger states and powerful cities, till to-day the Swiss nation 
can, in proportion to its size and population, boast of a prouder 
history and greater benefits to mankind than any nation in Eu- 
rope. Well did that little band of states, pledged to mutual sup- 
port and freedom, receive the name of the Eternal Band of Oath- 
companions (der Ewige Bund der Eidgenossen). Then came 
the victories over superior foes and the gallant stand against im- 
perial armies, which wrung respect and recognition from kings 
and emperors. The readiness to accept the new faith, when 
the morning of the Reformation broke over Europe, showed the 
intelligence and progressiveness of the Swiss. The work of Eras- 
mus at Basle, of Zwingli at Zurich, and of Calvin at Geneva, has 
become a part of the national heritage in which Erasmus stands 
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for the value of learning, Zwingli for enthusiasm in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, Calvin for intense and moral ear- 
nestness. Again, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
while all the powers of Europe were engaged in wars in which 
religious fanaticism, lust of territory, and the ambitions of royal 
houses were the causes and the ends, Switzerland remained her- 
self at peace: her Catholic and Protestant sections learned to 
live together in peace; she was wise enough not to covet the 
land of her neighbors; she had no royal family to intrigue 
with queens and courtiers; she had no king and princes to sup- 
port with her taxes or to follow into foreign wars. The position 
of Switzerland in Europe became established ; and though inter- 
fered with by Napoleon, when Europe began to breathe freely 
again, after his fall, one of the first acts of the European powers 
was to recognize that the neutrality and integrity of Switzerland 
was for the good of Europe. By this date (1815) Switzer- 
land had assumed her present form of twenty-two cantons, The 
supreme fact of Swiss history is that this little land learned cen- 
turies before the rest of Europe that codperation is better than 
competition, and that peaceful agreement is more noble than con- 
quest in war. Having recognized these ideas so early, she has 
acted upon and developed them to a far greater extent than any 
other European state. Switzerland is the nursery of politics, be- 
cause she teaches the first and hardest lesson which states have to 
learn, namely, that association is stronger than antagonism. 

The modest little republic forms a strange contrast to the so- 
called Great Powers of Europe. Since 1815 every one of them, 
Great Britain included, has waged war at least once, most of them 
several times, against her neighbor. Switzerland has remained 
at peace. At the present time the powers of Europe seem gather- 
ing themselves together for a war, which, if it comes, will certainly 
surpass any previous war which the world has ever seen in magni- 
tude, both of the armies in the field and of the shock to society, 
and which some monarch or ambitious minister may precipitate 
at any moment without warning and with no power that can stay 
his hand. Switzerland alone has no standing army, makes prepa- 
ration only to protect her frontiers in case of menace, can conceive 
of nothing so horrible and, thank God! at present so unlikely as 
war, has made her declaration of war a matter upon which the 
representatives of the people must decide, and has bound herself 
by her constitution to put forward no pretensions to foreign con- 
quest, and to make no alliance with any other power. In a word, 
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the position of Switzerland among the nations is quite unparal- 
leled and most enviable. It is because of her proud history and 
unique international position, as well as owing to the moral and 
social qualities of her citizens, that Switzerland has not only made 
greater progress socially and economically than any other state in 
Europe, but has become the home of the great international move- 
ments which are an outcome of the last twenty years. 

There are three things which seem to afford hope and promise 
to those who regard with fear, as all thinking men should, the in- 
cessant growth of the great armies of Europe. Firstly, the flowing 
tide of democracy inclines one to think that as education advances, 
the poor, who are the greatest sufferers under a military regime, 
or in time of war, will unite to demand peaceful agreement among 
nations instead of military preparations and war. Secondly, the 
readiness to resort to arbitration is growing among the nations. 
Thirdly, there are already existing international agreements, 
which no war can disturb, which are readily capable of gradual but 
immense development, and which promise eventually to develop 
into a confederation of all the civilized nations of the world. 
Switzerland unites these three tendencies in a remarkable degree. 
The democracy of the Swiss is patriotic and eager for national 
honor and social progress, but untainted by that desire for war 
or conquest which, unfortunately, under the name of la gloire in 
France, and the Jingo spirit in England, corrupts the national 
instincts of the French and British peoples. The Swiss were not 
only called upon to arbitrate upon the Alabama claims, and are 
at the present time the arbitrators between Britain and Portugal 
in the Delagoa Bay affair, but are probably the only people in 
Europe who would be ready to follow the example of the nineteen 
American republics, which have joined together in agreeing to sub- 
mit all their differences between one another to arbitration. Again, 
—and this is the point which is most important of all, — Swit- 
zerland is the home of the international agreements which seem 
destined to develop into a world-wide confederation. They have 
their headquarters in Switzerland, and they have been either ori- 
ginated or developed by Swiss statesmen. 

The oldest and most important of these is the Universal Postal 
Union. The idea of a Postal Union, which should embrace the 
civilized world, was first suggested by the German Post-Director, 
von Stephan, but the glory and honor of making this idea a real- 
ity belongs to the Swiss. The first Postal Congress met at Berne 
in 1874, under the presidency of the Swiss Postmaster-General, 
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M. Eugene Borel, and the treaty, which founded the Union and 
establshed the International Postal Union, was signed on the 9th 
of October, 1874. In 1878, the next Postal Congress, held in Paris, 
changed the name of the Union to the Universal Post Union. M. 
Borel became the first director of the office of the Postal Union ; 
the office is in Berne; the management of the office is in a 
measure dependent on the Swiss Office of Posts; the officials are 
almost entirely Swiss. It gives a feeling of the solidarity and 
common interests of civilized mankind to know that over the whole 
of the world, wherever there is an organized government, there 
is a uniform system of posts, by which letters, etc., can be sent 
to any other part of the globe for the value of five cents, or a post 
card or printed notice for two cents. The various governments are 
of course the active agents of this great system; but differences 
and issues between them are decided by the director of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union. The office at Berne forms a neutral meet- 
ing-ground of the different states, and the ideas promulgated, the 
improvements or innovations suggested by the director, are read- 
ily taken up or adopted more or less over the whole world. This 
great system of the Universal Postal Union, which no war nor 
social upheaval will venture to damage, hinges on the modest 
office in Berne, the whole annual expenditure on which is not 
16,000 dollars, and the director of which receives only 3,500 dol- 
lars per annum, though he is a man with whose office the inter- 
ests of millions are bound up, and whose decision the officials of 
no country ever disregard. Such an institution, modest and un- 
observed, lodged in a simple suite of rooms in an upper story of 
a house on a quiet street of sunny Berne, makes itself indirectly 
felt over 40,737,954 square miles of the earth’s surface, and ar- 
ranges for the interchange of news and the mental intercourse of 
975,459,077 men! Comparing these facts with what existed a 
hundred, or even only fifty years ago, it is impossible to deny that 
great ideas are a power among the nations, or that the ties of 
brotherhood are binding ever closer together throughout all the 
lands of the world. 

Beside the Universal Postal Union, there are other institutions 
of a similar international character, the offices of which are in 
the Swiss capital, and the credit for the establishment of which 
belongs to the Swiss. The International Telegraph Congress, the 
International Literary and Artistic Association, and the Inter- 
national Railway Union all have their headquarters in Berne, and 
owe their existence there to the statesmen of the Swiss republic. 
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These international unions may perhaps in future generations be 
looked back upon as the beginnings of a universal system of law 
and justice. The International Telegraph Congress will soon es- 
tablish a regular and equable tariff for European telegrams, and 
no doubt in the future will cover as wide a space in its operations 
as the Postal Union, and lead to a uniform system of telegraphic 
intercourse over the whole world. The International Literary and 
Artistic Association will protect the property of authors and artists 
in other countries besides their own, and will give a new mean- 
ing to the phrase, “the republic of letters and arts.” The Inter- 
national Railway Union seems likely to play the most important 
part of all these movements in helping to secure the European 
peace. It has already secured the right of taking the merchandise 
or produce of one land in cars of that land to any other land, 
over the railways of intermediate lands, for almost all the coun- 
tries of the continent of Europe ; it arranges the terms or tariffs 
which such international freights are to observe; it will secure 
further uniformity and mutual advantages for the nations which 
join it. The office of this, the youngest of all the unions, is just 
beginning its work under the directorship of Mons. Numa Droz, 
who, from a village schoolmaster, rose to be President of the Swiss 
Confederation, and is at the present moment probably the most 
eminent Swiss statesman living.1_ One more international move- 
ment must be mentioned, in which Switzerland played the leading 
part: the “Convention of Geneva” has brought help and re- 
covery to many a wounded soldier on the battle-field. Certain con- 
ditions were, in 1864, agreed upon among the military powers, by 
which the ambulances and attendant doctors and nurses, etc., are 
now protected by being regarded as neutral by the combatants, and 
wear the red cross on a white ground, a badge adapted from the 
Swiss flag, which is a white cross on a red ground. These instances 
are surely enough to prove that the position of little Switzerland 
among the nations is one of distinguished honor and eminence ; 
but these facts do not exhaust the international movements in 
which the Swiss have taken an honorable part. Switzerland is a 
member of the Latin Union, which is the first attempt at an in- 
ternational coinage, five nations having agreed to preserve a cer- 
tain standard of currency, and to recognize legally the coinage of 


1 The work of M. Numa Droz, L’ Instruction Civique (Lausanne, 1886), in- 
tended as a handbook for the instruction of the young Swiss citizen, may be re- 
commended as a gnide-buok to the social and political institutions of Switzerland. 
It is the work of one who is a philosopher as well as a practical statesman. 
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the other countries composing the Union. Congresses or unions 
with the following objects have, within quite recent date, re- 
ceived the assistance or adhesion of Switzerland: the protection 
of animals against cruelty, the prevention of the spreading of the 
phylloxera, the protection of young women, the exchange of gov- 
ernment publications, the preservation of rights in industrial 
property, the assimilation of criminal legislation. Lastly, it must 
not be omitted here that in 1886 Switzerland made a treaty with 
the United States, that all and every difference arising between 
these two nations in the course of the next thirty years should be 
submitted to arbitration. 

All these facts and movements show that the Swiss are far in 
advance of any other European nation in grasping the idea of the 
confederation of nationalities, and of the value of mutual codpera- 
tion among civilized governments. Nor is it too much to say that 
if all the European powers acted with the patriotic enlightenment 
and wide humanity which characterize the Swiss, the nightmare 
of a possible war, now always hanging over the European peace ; 
the exacting military preparation which now wastes the early years 
of manhood of so many men, and the millions of the taxpayers, in 
France, Germany, Italy, Austria, and Russia; and the financial 
bankruptcy which threatens Italy, Russia, Austria, and Portugal, 
would pass away, and instead of protective tariffs, stagnant trades, 
and absolutely hopeless poverty for many of the working classes, 
a new era of wealth, trade, industry, and prosperity, such as Eu- 
rope has never yet seen, would be enjoyed. 

Two facts may be mentioned which go to prove that such a 
consummation is not impossible nor unlikely, if the conditions 
were sufficiently changed. At the present moment, though the 
rate of wages differs very greatly throughout Switzerland, it is 
very considerably above what it is in the adjoining countries, espe- 
cially Germany and Italy ; as a consequence, a very large amount 
of agricultural produce is imported from Germany, where potatoes, 
corn, etc., are grown much more cheaply, and Italian workmen are 
carrying out the large public works, the construction of railways 
and building operations in Switzerland generally. The second 
fact is still more remarkable. Switzerland has a far larger general 
trade per head of population than any of its adjoining neighbors, 
and, indeed, larger than any European country, not excluding 
Great Britain. The annual value of imports and exports, includ- 
ing goods in transit through the country, amounts to about 
400,000,000 dollars. Comparing this with the commerce of Italy, 
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which in its soil and its minerals is far richer than Switzerland, 
and has a population ten times as great, it is almost incredible 
to find that the total commerce of Italy is only just double that 
of Switzerland ; in other words, the commerce of Switzerland per 
head of population is five times as great as that of Italy. This 
is all the more marvelous because Switzerland has no seacoast, 
has a barren soil, is intersected by mountain ranges, does not 
possess a single coal mine, canal, or navigable river, and is sur- 
rounded by rigidly protectionist neighbors. The explanation of 
this commercial prosperity, quite astounding under the circum- 
stances, is that Switzerland is free trade in principle, does not 
support an expensive court or a luxurious aristocracy, spends com- 
paratively little on war preparations, is justly governed, and has 
its affairs economically administered. Two economic advantages, 
which help to explain the magnitude of Swiss trade, should not 
be omitted, namely, that vast numbers of tourists bring every 
year large sums of money into the country to spend, and that in 
the streams and rivers of Switzerland there is an immense power, 
which supplies the force used in factories. These advantages, 
however, are quite incapable of accounting for anything but a 
small part of the greatness of the Swiss commerce, which is due, 
above all, to the social and moral development, and, flowing from 
these, to the political and international preéminence of the Swiss 
Confederation. 

Before leaving the international position of Switzerland, two 
other points must be just noted. The Swiss have no standing 
army, but every citizen has to serve as a soldier, and is trained 
for a few weeks every year, until he is efficient, and subsequently 
is subject to periodical inspection and review. Of course, the 
cost falls entirely on the confederation, but it only amounts to the 
extraordinarily low sum of thirty-five dollars per annum for every 
efficient soldier. Great Britain has of course a standing army, 
each soldier in which costs on an average 322 dollars per annum ; 
but it is a question whether, in case of war, Great Britain could 
put into the field any soldiers more efficient, better armed, or 
better drilled than the 175,000 men which Switzerland could 
mobilize within a week. The other point is less important, but 
highly significant of the proud independence of the Swiss as a 
nation. By article twelve of the Swiss constitution, no official, 
representative, military officer, or member of the federal assem- 
bly may receive any pension, pay, title, order, decoration, or pres- 
ent from any foreign government ; and of course no titles, deco- 
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rations, or national pensions are known or acknowledged officially 
in Switzerland. The ideal of Swiss statesmanship is thoroughly 
democratic, — plain living and small reward for public services. 
In turning to consider some of the leading features of the in- 
ternal polity of Switzerland, it must be borne in mind that per- 
haps the most distinctive national characteristic of the Swiss is 
the readiness, nay, the naturalness, with which he forms societies, 
or unions, for every conceivable object. As the characteristic of 
the Englishman everywhere is self-reliance and independence, so 
everywhere the Swiss is marked by his desire and faculty for 
association. This is, of course, an hereditary trend in the nation, 
due to the history and republican institutions of the people ; but 
it is remarkable how it is carried through every department of 
life, from the organized union of a political party to a society of 
schoolboys or schoolgirls. This fact is of supreme importance in 
understanding the life and movement of Swiss politics and society. 
For instance, this fact applies to the labor problem. The labor- 
ers of Switzerland are so well organized that they have not only 
great political power, a sign of which is seen in the movement for 
universal insurance against accident and sickness, which the gov- 
ernment is now elaborating into a law, but they have so far com- 
pelled the government to recognize their organization that their 
chief secretary is now paid by the government, though appointed 
by themselves. This institution, the Workmen’s Secretary, is a 
‘peculiar one: he is appointed (or rather they are appointed, as 
there are two workmen’s secretaries, one for German and an- 
other for French Switzerland) by the General Swiss Workmen’s 
Confederation, a great union of all the laborers’ associations 
in the country. His work is superintended by the committee 
of this workmen’s confederation, and consists in giving informa- 
tion to all workmen as to their rights and privileges, in making 
inquiries, reports, and statistics upon the questions which most 
bear upon the labor problem, and generally in being at the ser- 
vice of the labor organization throughout the country. That the 
federal assembly, which the advocates of the extreme labor party 
are fond of saying is composed solely of capitalists, should con- 
sent to pay the salary of the workmen’s secretary, over whom 
it exercises no control, and that no voice should be raised to com- 


1 A very remarkable feature of the public life of Switzerland is the small- 
ness of the salaries paid to the officials. The president of the republic re- 
ceived until recently only $2,000 yearly ; he now receives $3,000, but has no 
official residence. 
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plain or criticise this arrangement, argues both the strength of 
the organized laborers, and the confidence in which is held their 
confederation and their committee. Nor is this a solitary in- 
stance of the tendency to give state subventions to societies 
without insisting on any control or supervision : the cantonal gov- 
ernments especially assist with grants benevolent societies, or- 
phanages, agricultural clubs, ete., without interfering with their 
organization or work. In America or England we should almost 
expect such a course to be followed by extravagance, or even mal- 
versation, but nothing of the kind ever occurs. That this is so, 
seems due to the highly developed public spirit, and the political 
conscience, which is widely diffused among the people. This, in 
turn, appears to spring from the historical traditions of the peo- 
ple, who for five hundred years have preserved their independence 
and nationality (with the exception of one short interval follow- 
ing the year 1798), but whose national existence was always 
liable to be threatened, and who have always had to realize the 
imperative warning of their national motto, “ All for one, one 
for all.” 

One way in which this national instinct for association (for so 
it surely is) makes itself evident is in the absence of party gov- 
ernment. In the federal council, the executive cabinet of the 
republic, consisting of seven members, who carry out a definite 
policy, and prepare or revise the laws, which are submitted to the 
federal assembly (or congress), there are almost always men of 
different views and politics. It is not impossible, therefore, to 
hear a minister defending a measure which he admits to be to his 
own thinking undesirable, or to find the federal council carrying 
out a measure which the majority of its members have shortly 
before stood pledged to oppose. The theory underlying the Swiss 
federal council is widely different to that underlying the cabinets 
of countries in which party government prevails. Under party 
government the cabinet proposes or carries out measures which 
the members of the cabinet individually believe to be necessary 
and salutary ; under the Swiss system the members of the federal 
council are regarded, not as the leaders of a party and the origi- 
nators of a policy, but as the highest servants of the people, 
chosen to carry out such a policy as the people or their represen- 
tatives may decide upon as just. Of course, government quite 
independent of party is not possible in every country. In the 
Union or Great Britain, for instance, it would seem to be impos- 
sible until several leading political questions, which clearly divide 
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the nation ints two camps, are settled ; but in Switzerland the 
system works smoothly, partly because the patriotic feeling of 
the people is so highly developed, partly because there is in the 
nation what has just been described, a natural instinct for asso- 
ciation. 

The absence of party government is rendered all the more 
easy and natural by means of the peculiar Swiss institution known 
as the Referendum. This institution, upon which so much has 
been written of late, and which has been proposed by theorists 
for adoption in other countries, simply consists in changes of the 
constitution, new laws, etc., being put to the vote of all the citi- 
zens. The referendum must be put in force on every occasion 
where there is a revision of the constitution, and as many matters 
have recently been made subjects of federal legislation, which are 
not specially reserved for the federal legislation, and are therefore 
within the province of the cantonal authority, such applications 
of the referendum are not infrequent. In such cases the referen- 
dum is called obligatory, and in order for the law or revision of 
the constitution voted on to pass, in such cases a majority of the 
cantons, as well as a majority of the people, must vote for the 
measure. In contradistinction to the obligatory, the facultative 
referendum is put in force, when the signatures of 30,000 citi- 
zens who have the right to vote are appended to a petition asking 
that any particular law or decision of the federal council may be 
submitted to the popular vote: the petition must be presented 
within three months of the passing of the law to be subjected to 
the referendum. The referendum also exists in a third form, 
that of the initiative. This means that the majority of the fed- 
eral assembly, or 50,000 citizens, may demand a total or partial 
revision of the constitution in any particular sense, which is then 
submitted to the popular vote of the referendum. For practical 
purposes this does not amount to much, since the people have not 
the power to demand that a particular measure or law be passed, 
all they can do being to demand that a modification of the consti- 
tution of this or that nature be put to the popular vote.! It is 
easy to understand how in a democratic country, where the sov- 
ereignty of the people is not only a phrase but a reality, the refer- 
endum is the natural alternative to party government; it enables 
the people to be in power, not this or that party. With all the 


1 Several cantons have the initiative referendum for laws as well as for con- 
stitutional changes. In very few cases has this initiative referendum proved 
fruitful ; at the same time it has not been an occasion for abuse. 
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varieties of democratic creeds and socialistic proposals which are 
being made in Europe and America, it is strange that the proposal 
is not more often put forward that other nations should adopt the 
referendum. The reason is probably this, that as soon as one 
looks into this institution of the referendum, one finds that it is 
more of a conservative than a progressive force. Surprising as 
this is at the first sight, it is a fact now recognized by all jurists 
and political writers. It is a proof that the most thorough-going 
democracy is not a terribly revolutionary form of government, at 
least not when the citizens are as well educated and patriotic as 
the Swiss. To illustrate the conservative nature of the referen- 
dum, it may be mentioned that of the laws and proposals submit- 
ted to the popular vote more have been rejected than have been 
accepted, clearly showing that the people are less ready for inno- 
vation than their parliamentary representatives. What the future 
history of the referendum may'be is hard to say, but it is a per- 
manent fixture in the Swiss constitution, and it gives to the peo- 
ple more direct power than is given in any other country, with the 
possible exception of the election of President of the United 
States by the popular vote.! 

If the federal government of Switzerland suggests methods 
which may in the future find a place in the democracies of the 
world, the cantons, which, twenty-two in number, are the compo- 
nent states of the Swiss federation, have also in their turn lessons 
to teach. In approaching the cantons, one thing must always be 
remembered : they present the greatest possible contrast to one 
another in almost every way, except in this, that they are always 
equally and patriotically Swiss. In spite of differences of race, 
religion, language, climate, modes of living, and standards of 
comfort, the Swiss cantons remain loyal to one another and to the 
republic. In this respect the contrast is far more remarkable 
than between the different States of the American Union. There 
is more difference between the inhabitants of the Protestant and 
industrial canton of Zurich and those of the Catholic and forest 
canton of Schwyz, than between the peoples of the States of New 
York and California. Or, again, there is far more difference be- 
tween the Italian-speaking, Catholic, and unprogressive population 
of Ticino and the population of the canton of Geneva, which is 
French-speaking, and contains more persons born out of Switzer- 


1 As the President of the United States may be chosen by a minority of the 
citizens voting, the directness and certainty of the referendum is quite un- 
paralleled in the Union. 
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land than native Genevans, than between the inhabitants of Illi- 
nois and those of Texas. When one considers the divergency of 
point of view from which the different parts of Switzerland ap- 
proach almost every conceivable question, divergences of religion, 
language, race, tradition, and commercial interests, it is quite 
conceivable why there is a very considerable jealousy among the 
cantons. But this jealousy is on the whole healthy ; it is a con- 
servative force, for it protects the smaller cantons from the pre- 
ponderating influence of the larger cantons ; it produces a stimu- 
lating rivalry, but it is almost always subjected to patriotic feeling. 
For instance, quite recently Mons. Lachenal, of Geneva, was 
almost unanimously elected to a vacant seat on the federal coun- 
cil: the Swiss assembly, of which he was a Radical member, 
elected him, because it was felt that the commercial war with 
France, which was then pending, and has since become a reality, 
required that Geneva, which for the time being would be the chief 
sufferer, should be specially represented in the council. Not only 
was Mons. Lachenal’s election hailed with satisfaction by his 
political opponents, but the city of Geneva welcomed his return 
from Berne, after his election, by going en féte to meet him, 
though he had been elected to serve as foreign secretary of the 
republic, and as such would have to carry out a policy by which 
his own city would be the chief sufferer! 
- A political philosopher has regretted that it is generally diffi- 
cult, perhaps dangerous, to try experiments in politics; but in 
Switzerland an experiment can be tried in one canton, and if suc- 
cessful it can be adopted in another, or even by the confedera- 
tion. This has actually been done in many cases, for example, 
with the progressive income tax, with the making of voting at 
elections compulsory, with the principle of the initiative referen- 
dum, with temperance legislation, ete. Of course, the idea of 
experiments in legislation tried in one State and imitated in an- 
other is not new to the citizens of the United States. But in 
Switzerland the states are small, and therefore the results of an 
experiment made on a small scale rapidly assert themselves. At 
the same time, states in which difference’ of conditions exist, dis- 
play these differences more plainly, for the states are nearer 
together, and there is a constant flow of communication between 
them. In this respect, again, Switzerland may with peculiar 
appropriateness be called a nursery of politics. 

The frequent divergences between the laws or institutions of 
one canton and those of another are always interesting. Take, 
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for instance, the fact that the standard of education, although 
everywhere high in Switzerland, varies very greatly, as also does 
the method of school management in the various cantons. This 
may be illustrated by the variety of method with regard to reli- 
gious education in the primary schools: in Vaud, religion is 
taught without doctrinal bias; in Geneva no religious instruction 
is ever given in the schools, but there is a state-supported consis- 
toire, Protestant ministers and Catholic clergy, to whom children 
may be sent for religious education; in Catholic cantons, like 
Fribourg and Valais, the instruction is practically in the hands of 
the priests; in Berne, where there is a large majority of Protes- 
tants, religious instruction is given in a form that gives no offense 
either to Protestant or Catholic ; in some of the so-called paritda- 
tisch cantons, in which the population is divided between Catho- 
lies and Protestants, the children receive education in religion 
together till they are prepared by priest or pastor for confirma- 
tion. Switzerland has, almost alone among European states, 
reached the principle of the United States, that education is a 
matter for the state, not for the church, though in some can- 
tons this principle is less thoroughly acted upon than in others, 
and in certain cantons the clergy still practically control the 
primary schools. 

This variety in the educational systems of Switzerland has its 
advantages, and so long as the cantons preserve so tenaciously 
their individualities and independence, it will continue. But it is 
just this diversity among unity that makes Switzerland and its 
institutions so attractive and instructive to the social and politi- 
cal philosopher: and the tenacity in keeping individual charac- 
teristics is necessary for a small nation, if it is to retain its 
national existence. As each canton has jealously maintained its 
right to its own civil and criminal legislation, all attempts at uni- 
formity of legislation have been met by a strong opposition. It 
was only in 1889 that a uniform law for cases of bankruptcy was 
passed for the whole of Switzerland. It had for years been a 
source of loss and annoyance that each canton had a separate 
law of bankruptcy, and it was not until the difficulties thus occa- 
sioned had become intolerable that the uniform law was passed. 
Another instance of the cantonal jealousy is afforded by the well- 
known question of the abolition of capital punishment. The 
constitution of 1874 abolished capital punishment for the whole 
of Switzerland ; but the question was continually agitated till, in 
1879, the constitution was revised, and instead of the prohibition 
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of capital punishment, the sixty-filth article of the constitution 
was altered to read as follows: “ No sentence of death can be 
passed for any political offense. Corporal punishments are pro- 
hibited.” This change was only accepted by a small majority of 
the citizens voting by the referendum; but only some of the Cath- 
olic cantons have exercised their right to reintroduce capital 
punishment into their criminal law; and only once has the ex- 
treme measure been carried out, in Lucerne for a murder of the 
most atrocious nature. 

That the Swiss, with such a history, such a position among the 
nations, and such institutions, are earnest and religious is only to 
be expected. One aspect of the deeper side of the national char- 
acter is seen in their numerous philanthropic and religious socie- 
ties and associations. To explain how the Swiss show their genius 
for associating and organizing together for philanthropic ends, it 
may serve to describe in brief an institution which seems peculiar 
to Switzerland, but might be copied in other lands, — the Society 
of Public Welfare (Gemeinnuetzige Gesellschaft,! Société de l’Uti- 
lité Publique). There are at the present time many public wel- 
fare societies, one in every important town in the country, and at 
least one or more for the country at large; but the oldest, and 
still the leading public welfare society is that of Basle, which was 
founded in the year 1777 by the town clerk of Basle, Jacob 
Iselin. The activity of the society has been directed to very 
various objects during the course of its existence: some of these 
it has started and has seen taken over by the state; others have 
become independent; some have been given up or changed in na- 
ture as times have altered. These various projects are managed 
each by a special committee or separate commission, which reports 
to the central committee, but has generally quite independent 
power of action. Each project has usually its separate sources 
of income besides the subventions with which the Public Welfare 
Society assists it. The variety and scope of the society’s work 
may be judged from the fact that its last report contains no less 
than forty-nine reports of different institutions standing in close 
relation to it. Some of the objects dealt with are religious; for 
example, there are special committees for Sunday-school work, for 
promoting good church meeting, and for the diffusion of good 
literature. Many objects may be classed as general and philan- 
thropic: orphanages, workmen’s dwellings, popular and temper- 


1 The full title is Gesellschaft zur Befoerderung des Guten und Gemein- 
nuetzigen. 
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ance eating-houses, savings*banks, protection of animals from 
cruelty, pensions, and homes for the aged; some may be said to 
be recreative, such as the providing and sustaining bathing-places 
in the Rhine and a skating-rink for the winter. And a last class 
of objects in which the society has been interested might be de- 
scribed as of general public interest: the improvement of the sur- 
roundings of Basle, aid to the museums of natural history and 
antiquities, and the publication of an historical almanac. It is 
evident that a society of this nature has numerous advantages ; it 
tends to prevent the clashing ef competing societies and charities, 
and to unite men of different views and aims in common philan- 
thropy ; it has a position of such eminence that whatever institu- 
tion it assists and recommends may be safely trusted as sound 
and worthy of support; and it can command an organization 
which makes it easy to start new schemes. As an instance of the 
value of these societies to humanity generally, it may suffice to 
relate that a very large share of the glory and credit of the Ge- 
neva Convention is due to the Public Welfare Society of Geneva, 
which gave the stimulus to public feeling which occasioned the 
Convention, and made the preparations and arrangements for the 
Convention being held. 

The actual religious feeling of a nation, like that of an indi- 
vidual, is hard to understand and impossible to judge. At least 
this is so the deeper and more spiritual religion becomes. But 
there are many facts concerning the religious life of the Swiss 
which are as unmistakable as they are interesting. The barrier 
between rich and poor does not create such a stumbling-block to 
the church as it does in England or America; the poor do not 
shrink from coming to church if they cannot afford to dress like 
the rich, as is so often the case in our country ; the rich are not so 
far removed from the poor in education and sympathy as to make 
religious forms and services suitable to the one distasteful or un- 
attractive to the other. This is partly because the rich and the 
poor alike realize their common citizenship in the same democracy, 
but more because rich and poor are educated together in the 
same elementary schools, and from that time forward have not 
forgotten that there is a common bond between them. One 
may not infrequently see in one of the large towns a lady, who 
has driven up in her carriage, enter a shop, and begin her pur- 
chases by shaking hands with the assistant behind the counter, 
whem she greets with the familiar Du (thou) instead of the usual 
Sie (you). They have been at school together, and on leaving 
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school have been in the same kiaenzchen (little circle), and they 
remain intimate friends. It is this wide instinct of common hu- 
manity which the Swiss possess as no other nation, and which 
makes them catch the spirit of Christianity, even when they are 
unobservant of the forms and worship of the church, or profess 
indifference to, or even disbelief in, its doctrines. 

No other nation in Europe, not even Great Britain, has so fully 
realized and accepted the principles of religious liberty as Switz- 
erland. This was indeed necessary to the existence of the confed- 
eration as a united nationality, for with some cantons almost ex- 
clusively Catholic, and others as pronouncedly Protestant, religious 
liberty was the only peaceful method. For the last fifty years the 
proportion of Protestants to Catholics has been as 58.7 : 40.6 in 
a population that has slowly but’ steadily increased from 2,390,000 
to 2,930,000 ; and those of the Jewish faith or other religions 
number about .5 per cent. Thus the Catholics form a powerful 
minority, but in temper and action generally they form a pleasant 
contrast to the Catholics of Belgium or Austria. The Swiss 
Ultramontanes as a political party do not exist at all; for the 
Catholics all acquiesce, at least tacitly, in the exclusion of the 
Jesuits from the country, and in the principle of religious toler- 
ation and undoctrinal education. A little over a generation ago 
the strife between Catholics and Protestants was still a menace 
to the peace, and even to the existence of the Swiss republic, but a 
modus vivendi being once found, the feeling of national fraternity 
has asserted itself stronger than ever. A sign of this is that the 
Catholics in the federal assembly are not exclusively of one party, 
but are spread through all parties, though the Right, the most 
conservative element in the chambers, is almost exclusively Catho- 
lic. But all are desirous of maintaining the present harmony. 
This desire explains the apparent (but not actual) breaches of 
the principles of religious liberty in Switzerland, namely, the ex- 
clusion of the Jesuits from the country, and the restrictions im- 
posed on the Salvation Army. The avowed policy of the Jesuits 
is calculated to disturb the present understanding between Catho- 
lies and Protestants: so they are excluded. The Salvation Army 
has felt it a duty to disregard the regulations made in the inter- 
ests of peace and union, and has come under the hand of the 
law. These doubtful exceptions to the principle of religious 
freedom are more than compensated for by the highly developed 
feeling of common Christianity and brotherhood in Swiss religious 


life. A fact or two may illustrate the amity of feeling existing. 
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In Glarus there is one great church for the town, which is used at 
different times by Protestants and Catholics in common. Again, 
the Protestant synod of the Canton of Grisons met last year in 
Poschiavo, a town with a small Protestant congregation, but situ- 
ate in the Italian district of the canton, which is almost entirely 
Catholic; the meeting of the Protestant synod from the German- 
speaking districts was hailed with enthusiasm by the Italian 
Catholics of Poschiavo; the members of the synod were enter- 
tained during their five days’ stay at the public expense, and the 
occasion was taken to show the existence of a deep religious sym- 
pathy between the compatriots of different creeds. Probably 
there is no other country in the world in which a Catholic town 
would pay from its public and the costs of a Protestant synod 
held within its walls ! 

All who know anything of the theology of Germany know its 
tendency to divorce scientific discussion from practical religion, 
and have felt the necessity to complete the theological learning of 
the German class-room or treatise with the experience of religious 
work among men. Though the theology of Switzerland is closely 
associated with that of Germany, — German and Swiss professors 
and students passing over from the universities of one country to 
those of the other, —yet in Switzerland the danger of separating 
theological theories from religious experience is far less than in 
Germany. The names of the great Swiss theologians of the century 
show this: De Wette, who, when driven forth from Berlin, lived 
his best years, and died, in Basle, the most earnest and religious 
of the fathers of the higher criticism; Vinet, most pious and 
eloquent and reasonable of orthodox theologians ; Godet, most de- 
vout and learned of living French Biblical critics; Biedermann, 
than whom no philosophic theologian of this generation has more 
profoundly elucidated the true relations of modern philosophy and 
the Christian faith; the names of Merle d’Aubigné, Alexander 
Schweizer, and Hagenbach, all give the same witness. These are 
the great names in recent Swiss theology, of which any nation 
might be proud. These are men who, while profound and gen- 
erally orthodox thinkers, have been on the side of greater free- 
dom and liberty in state and church. Therefore there is undoubt- 
edly more religious tolerance and devout liberality in Switzerland 
than in Germany. The great excitement which has recently been 
raised in Germany by Professor Harnack’s proposal that Protest- 
ant ministers should no longer be required to subscribe to the 
Apostolic Creed is almost unintelligible in Switzerland; for 
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though the clergy of Switzerland are at least as devout and ortho- 
dox as those of Germany, no subscription of the creed is ever 
required from any Swiss Protestant pastor. 

It must not be supposed that Switzerland has no evils to com- 
bat, no dangers to guard against, no sins to deplore, because none 
have been mentioned here. No society or nation has ever yet 
existed, nor is likely to exist, in which there were not evils to 
correct, and even seeds which would if neglected bring forth 
decay and death. But as far as human mind can judge and hu- 
man eye can see, the Swiss appear not only to have developed the 
political virtues and realized Christian brotherhood more com- 
pletely than other nations, but to have better hopes of withstand- 
ing the dangers which are now threatening society at large. The 
evil of drink they have already attacked by placing the manufac- 
ture and wholesale trade in spirits in the hands of a government 
monopoly, and thus have largely reduced the average consumption 
of spirits per head of the population. The evils of impurity and 
crimes connected with sexual vice are comparatively light and 
rare; the numbers of illegitimate births and of divorces are pro- 
portionately low, and decreasing in face of an increase of the 
population. The strain between the interests of capital and labor 
is much less severely felt than in other lands ; the rate of interest 
is low and the rate of wages is high, at least compared with the 
surrounding lands. The political leaders of progressive and 
democratic views are as a rule not antagonistic to the Chris- 
tian faith nor contemptuous of Christian morality, as is so gen- 
erally the case in the countries of Europe. A remarkable sign of 
the times is the Swiss political annual,! in which a more earnest 
and deeply Christian spirit breathes than in any other European 
political work of the same importance. 

The greatest danger that at present besets the Swiss nation is 
that it may wholly or partly lose its nationality in becoming cos- 
mopolitan. Situate in the midst of great nations, itself small; 
constantly visited by the dwellers of other lands ; attracting by its 
advantages, climatic, economic, political, and educational, the citi- 
zens of other lands to settle within its borders; boasting of pecu- 
liar international importance and a very large foreign commerce ; 
driven by the sterility of its soil to send many of its sons forth 
to seek their fortunes in foreign lands, — all these circumstances 
seem likely to weaken the national individuality. But the leaders 


1 Politisches Jahrbuch der Schweizerischen Eid genossenschaft, Bern, bei Wyss, 
1892, now in the seventh year of publication. 
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of the people see the danger, and work to counteract it. The 
proud history and present high position unite to make Swiss 
patriotism real and living. If the Swiss remain true to their past 
and firm against the corruption of material prosperity and foreign 
fashions, they will, under God’s blessing, remain a nation which, 
even if insignificant in numbers, may yet be rich in great deeds 
and honored as the teacher of the other peoples of the world. 

In retaining pure her national character, and in trusting as 
leaders men of high purpose and true aims, lies the promise of a 
great future for every state, byt especially for a small state like 
Switzerland, which might be swallowed up or divided (as Poland 
was) by the great nations around her. Fortunately, there is no 
likelihood of such a danger, as far as one can see at present. For- 
tunately, too, there are men of ideal life and aims among her 
people. This essay cannot conclude better than with some words 
of one of Switzerland’s latter-day prophets, a preacher, who was 
also a politician, Albert Bitzius. His words breathe the spirit of 
the Hebrew prophet politicians of old: “ No nation can succeed 
without prophets; and our own Swiss nation needs them too. 
Ever and always our nation must have men whom the life and 
comforts of the world will fail to satisfy ; men who can say, ‘I be- 
lieve and therefore I speak ;’ men who will not seek their life by 
the pools and drink there the stagnant water, but who will mount 
up at sunrise to the highest spring of all, and will with hollowed 
hand drink from that, as it gushes forth cold and fresh. This 
highest spring is God.” 

Joseph King. 


HampsTEAD, LONDON. 





PRIMARY QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE MINISTRY. 
I. 


THERE is a kind of service of man to man which is intrinsically 
priestly. It mediates between men and the Highest. In a very 
true sense, it is a daysman betwixt them, laying its hand upon 
them both. 

This service nowise implies that such a method of access is 
alone acceptable to the Highest. Yet such an inference has per- 
haps been natural. It has been, at any rate, first or last, almost 
universal. Deity, according to this inference, is remote. It will 
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only be approached through intermediaries. It will not trouble 
itself to give ear to any considerable number. Only in considera- 
tion of the merits of one or of a few will it stoop to regard the sin- 
ning or unworthy many. The past is back of ideas like these: 
many an antique cultus ; gnosticism, arching, with its interminable 
orders of being, a gulf otherwise impassable between man and the 
Infinite; the Christianity of the West, with its patron saints, its 
Holy Virgin, and its angelology ; the Christianity of logic, look- 
ing back to Augustine, modestly cherished by Anselm, confi- 
dently formulated by Aquinas, systemized by Calvin, assimilated 
in a like temper by Protestant leaders who denounced the Insti- 
tutes, but who moved in kindred intellectual ranges. Perhaps all 
this was inevitable. Crude ideas of nature, the ascendency in 
men’s thinking of virtual dualism, the hard, tyrannous ongoing of 
families and of governments, the pride and exclusiveness of many 
benefactors of mankind, certainly pointed in this direction. A 
David, a Socrates, a John were not often in the world. Voices 
like those of the 23d or 139th Psalm, of the Apology or Phzdo, 
of the Fourth Gospel or Epistle General, were of rare occurrence. 
And inasmuch as men’s thoughts of the Highest are colored 
by their thoughts of the less high; inasmuch as only by slow 
degrees and by approximations human thinking clarifies itself, 
this conception of the priestly function, though of the earth 
earthy, was perhaps for precisely that reason the first and neces- 
sary conception. 

It must also be confessed that the modern doctrine of what has 
been called, in the language of that doctrine, the “ Atonement” 
has gone far to justify this conception. I say modern doctrine, 
for it was practically unknown until Anselm. He himself did 
not teach it in its developed form nor with confidence, but only 
suggested it as part of a range of thinking which might correct 
the extravagances of the “ ransom” view of Christ’s work, which 
had prevailed for centuries ; and he only suggested it tentatively. 
But its root idea was too human, too carnal, not to be promptly 
seized upon and rapidly developed. Christian thought, in this re- 
spect, though not without vigorous protest on the one hand from 
those who still clung to the ransom dogma, and on the other 
hand from hungerers after a more spiritual conception of the 
Saviour, was accordingly soon flowing along a channel almost 
undiscovered for a thousand years; and there, for perhaps a 
majority of Christians, it flows still. Christ, according to this 
view, was not only the great High Priest, but the great Levitical 
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victim and satisfaction. Offended Deity in him remitted penal- 
ties, ceased to be alienated, and looked, under certain rigid con- 
ditions, with complacency upon the former objects of his wrath. 
When the true history of this eleventh century innovation in , 
Christian doctrine shall have been written; when it shall have 
been pointed out how vastly contrary to the spirit of the great 
Anselm this innovation was, and by what misuse of Scripture it 
has been maintained until the present; when there shall have 
been justly portrayed the successive protests out of the heart of 
Christendom against this inhovation, and how inadequately and 
cruelly they have been met,—a contribution to the history of 
Christianity will have been made, instructive in many ways, and 
in no way more instructive than as an object lesson regarding the 
slight foundations, and merely fortuitous trend of circumstances, 
to which much of our traditional theology owes its formidable 
superstructure. That which was not characteristically Anselmic, 
that which, so far as it was Anselm’s, was his on his least 
worthy side, was the fons et origo of a dogma which made cap- 
ital of his name and belied his spirit. And if, according to this 
dogma —a dogma still the working force, in great degree, both 
of Catholic and Protestant theology — God is thus wrathful ; if 
the high-priestly and sacrificial allusions in the Hebrews — allu- 
sions having mainly only a temporary and technical argumenta- 
tive force in that book —are to be construed as the dominant 
dogmaties of the past eight centuries has construed them ; if 
Christ is High Priest, not on the lofty, broad, and tender plane of 
Melchizedek, but after the Levitical and Sinaitic order, then cer- 
tainly even the most puritanical forms of the Christian religion, 
themselves without earthly priest, or temple, or ritual, do never- 
theless, in such a doctrine of the Saviour’s work, imply, logically, 
that God can only be approached through priestly intervention, — 
an implication which, carried far enough, would justify almost 
any lengths of human priestcraft. 

I have now pointed out on what practical, and, indeed, on what 
theological, grounds the notion has been widespread —and, in 
fact, consciously or unconsciously, is now widespread — that the 
intrinsically priestly service of man to man is due to such a 
method of access being alone acceptable to the Highest. But re- 
flection ought long ago to have corrected such a notion. It is 
not Biblical. There is indeed much in the Bible which, by itself, 
can be construed into such a view of God as this notion implies. 
But most of this is in arguments addressed to Jewish minds, or 
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is set against Jewish backgrounds, and is not to be taken too lit- 
erally, even by itself. On the other hand, over against such pas- 
sages is the grand ruling thought of man’s relation to God in 
Christ. Melchizedek, not Levi, is the ideal even in the Hebrews. 
One is to come boldly to the throne of grace. The Jewish veil is 
taken away. It is the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
which shines in the face of Jesus Christ. In that day, says 
Christ, ye shall ask nothing in my name. He has not come to 
judge, but to save. He speaks freely of his Father and our Fa- 
ther, of his God and our God. The type is not governmental, 
but domestic. Heaven isa Father’s house. The best thinking 
even of the Old Testament does not accept the notion of interme- 
diaries. Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not. It is with the 
humble and contrite that God will dwell. The Lord is the Shep- 
herd. His presence cannot be escaped. When I awake I am 
still with thee. 

If, on the other hand, one turns to the practical side — to the 
crude ideas of niture, to the dualism in thought, to the hard and 
tyrannous ongoing of families and of governments, to the pride 
and exclusiveness of many benefactors of mankind, which were 
suggested as predisposing men to this notion —more careful 
thinking ought likewise to have corrected this predisposition of 
the mind. The science of our century is demonstrating, what 
might well have been guessed long before, that there is a unity 
in nature, rather than opposed and warring principles. The true 
families, the true governing — and there have been repeated sug- 
gestions of these in history —have not been hard or tyrannous. 
The true benefactors have been approachable and benignant ; Wil- 
liam the Silent is their type in this regard. A David, a Socrates, 
a John, have indeed been rare, but the enduring power of such 
men and of their utterances has more than offset their rarity. 
Ideas of Deity colored by the contraries of these, therefore, might 
well have been revised. Whence, in point of fact, has come the 
true priestly function itself, — the true mediating power between 
men and God? Has it sprung from a Deity who exacts this? 
Has it not, the rather, been born in the heart of God? The lov- 
ing Apostle John and the loving Anselm, Wickliffe and Savona- 
rola, Bunyan and Edwards, Maurice and Phillips Brooks — have 
they not, all of them, been conscious of a divine tenderness and 
approachableness, and of a directness of access to God, of which 
their yearning and catholic tenderness toward all men has been 
only a faint.reflection? They, indeed, we may well believe, have 
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been bright planets, half, nevertheless, in shadow; but He has 
been the flaming, inexhaustible sun, glowing at every point. As 
a stream cannot rise higher than its source, nor the thing warmed 
be warmer than that which warms it, so the true priestly func- 
tion, whenever most fully exhibited, ought always to have sug- 
gested the inference that God is its source, and that He is not 
approachable thereby alone, but, having himself provided such 
stimulating and gracious aids, is open even more, could we ac- 
complish it, to the direct approach of us his children. 

A truly priestly function, then, may be affirmed, but it is to be 
denied that in any sense such a function is a necessity on the divine 
side ; and it may be affirmed that this truly priestly function is 

realized in the highest degree, indeed, in Christ, but that it is 
capable of realization in a very high degree also in men, even 
as he said, “ As thou didst send me into the world, even so sent I 
them into the world.” I propose an inquiry, in outline only, as 
to the inner, spiritual, or, more exactly, primary qualifications for 
this truly priestly function, or, as we more commonly say, for 
the ministry. I preface this, however, by some additional re- 
marks, clarifying yet further, if I can, this function. 


II. 


And, at the outset, we are to observe that this function finds 
an analogy in the revelators and ministers of other high things. 
The poets are priests to the great, creative thoughts. By rhythm, 
perhaps by rhyme, by ideas thrown into potent juxtapositions, by 
an ardor and yet restraint of feeling, by tone and, as it were, by 
color of language, they stand in the temple of great and creative 
thoughts, and mediate between them and us. ’Tis so of the 
sculptors, as regards form; of the painters, as regards color; of 
the musicians, as regards sound; of the mathematicians, as_re- 
gards space and numbers; of the naturalists, as regards nature ; 
and soon. I once watched, day after day, a painter putting a 
child’s face on canvas, and only then understood how his art ena- 
bled him to put into one look many looks, and far more than any 
most perfect photograph could. He stood between me and my 
child, and by his sense of form and of color interpreted my child to 
me. But there are closer analogies to this priestly function than 
any of these. There is an office toward the mind and toward 
rationality. It is illustrated when a dull or indifferent student 
is, perhaps slowly, perhaps suddenly, aroused, almost electrified, 
and has opened within him the door to all scholarship. Some 
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master teacher has touched him, has struck the key tone of his 
mind. Such are the few educators of the first order. They me- 
diate between the mind and truth. Higher yet is a certain office 
toward life,— the priestly function toward a certain complex of 
thinking, feeling, aspiring, and accomplishing. There are men 
who beget, as it were, moral life. Sometimes these two functions 
are to a high degree combined in one. person. Anselm was such 
aman. Arnold of Rugby was. Emerson was. Mark Hopkins 
was. And in all these instances, let us not fail to note, it is not 
thought, or form, or color, or sound, or knowledge, or right feel- 
ing and conduct, that have secluded themselves, and deign only 
to be known to us through the poet, the sculptor, the painter, 
the musician, the rare educator, or the potent inspirer of moral 
life: it is, rather, our limitations, our need of a mediator, our 
need of a subtle and living touch, that necessitate these offices. 
So is it between man and the Highest. The Highest is ap- 
proachable. It is we who, by mediation, need to learn how 
approachable He is, how to approach Him, and how to live con- 
sciously as in his presence. 

This matter of analogies suggests a second remark regarding 
the permanence of the priestly or ministerial office. We are 
somewhat periodically apprised that the ministerial vocation 
nears its end. It has seen, we are told, its best days. Its power 
has departed. And there are not wanting men of our profession 
who so nearly believe this that they resort to various extraneous 
relays, as it were, to augmenf what they conceive to be a waning 
force. Being assured that their power is departing, they under- 
take to prove the contrary by showing themselves powerful, as 
they count power. Now if the power and function of the minis- 
try lay where our prophets of evil of this type think it does, their 
prediction might to some extent justify itself. We hold no 
longer, say they, a monopoly of learning. Books, periodicals, as- 
sociations for study and research, besides the more ordinary edu- 
cational machinery, will now do what the ministry once did. But 
the removal of this educating function, laid as a burden on the 
ministry in the exigencies of the past, is a great relief, freeing it 
for more legitimate lines of instruction and for yet higher ser- 
vices. Besides affirmations of this kind, there are affirmations to 
the same effect from the point of view of Christianity on its in- 
stitutional side, and these from precisely opposite directions. 
“When you reduce your profession to its proper place,” say 
some, “it becomes a matter of ordinances, — baptizing, adminis- 
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tering the communion, burying, almsdeeds, etc.,— all of which 
are in their desuetude, or are destined to better performance ere 
long by others than you.” “Or,” say others, “ these are the true 
priestly works. Abide, therefore, by the sacraments, get you to 
the cloisters to pray, and understand your times well enough 
to leave to other agencies that preaching which in past ages was 
often neglected, or if exercised was exercised for lack of other 
and better means of instruction.” To the minds of either of these 
classes of objectors, our occupation, in its commonly received 
sense, is almost gone. But, whatever be the correct view of the 
place of institutional and of sacramental Christianity, surely these 
objections, as do those grounded in the spread of education, fail 
to perceive what is the characteristic and fundamental work of 
the ministry. That work is priestly. It is a mediating work. 
It leads men to the Highest, not primarily by instruction, impor- 
tant though that is, nor primarily by the sacraments, though one 
should take never so high a view of their importance, but prima- 
rily by a living and conscious access to the Highest, and the 
capacity to help others hereto. The answer is the same to those 
who apprehend that the ministry nears its end because ethics are 
now emerging to such prominence in education and in literature. 
“Ethics,” say such thinkers, ‘are coming to be so universally 
cultivated that the ministry may properly ere long cease to be ex- 
ercised.” But ethics, high though their place is, are not, any 
more than education or the sacraments, the raison d’étre of the 
ministry. So long as it is in human nature to aspire after the 
Highest, so long as the souls of men want God, and so long as 
there are men whose lives have had, in some imperfect degree, 
visions of the Highest, and have walked with God, so long will 
the true ministry continue and be in demand. 

There are other thoughts in this connection to which I can 
hardly more than allude. One of these is the essential catho- 
licity of our calling. If any of us are narrow, it is not the fault 
of our vocation, — if, that is to say, we could rise to the height of 
its central idea. We may be in different communions. We may 
have wide and deep differences of opinion regarding the church 
and the sacraments, the Scriptures and Christian doctrine, or 
even regarding Christianity itself. Nay, it were conceivable 
that in respect to theology in its primary sense, as the doctrine 
of the being and character of God, we might widely diverge. 
Still, if we believed in the Highest; if we aspired after the 
Highest; if our lives were in some degree consciously in touch 
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with the Highest ; and if we had some capacity to lead others 
thereto, some mediating, priestly power, we should in this be 
fundamentally at one, veritable Melchizedeks, priests of God 
most high. Of this catholicity and essential unity, such an asso- 
ciation as the “* Ministers’ Club ” of Cambridge and Boston, com- 
prising clergymen of the widest differences of opinion, and, even 
more, the pulpit of Harvard University, open, as it is, to any 
man who is in touch with the Highest, and who has a message to 
life, — of this catholicity, I say, and essential unity, that associa- 
tion of clergymen and the pulpit of Harvard University are 
types and pledges. How ought we to glory in, and thank God 
for them! They are the precursors and guarantees of what is 
surely to be realized at a nearer or more distant day. God speed 
the time! 

There is suggested by these considerations, also, what it is that 
should determine a man toward or away from the ministry. Is it 
in him to become a priest in this profound and catholic sense ? 
Or, perhaps already educated in theology, versed in ecclesiastical 
methods, and well along in that work, shall he turn aside from it 
to teach, or to administer ecclesiastical affairs, or the like; or is 
it his, because of the priestly power intrusted to him, to continue 
in that service? Oh! what complicated inner questions find in 
this principle to some extent their resolvent! Here resides the 
true call to the ministry, and here the call to continue in its ha- 
rassing burdens to the end. Not in visions lies this call; not in 
merely providential indications ; not, either, in inclination or dis- 
inclination. Robertson’s disinclination to the ministry was some- 
thing prodigious. Woe was he if he preached the gospel. This 
eall lies, the rather, in this, that something of true priestliness is 
in the man. If it is there he has, though it may take various 
forms, but one work. If it is not there, at least in some im- 
perfect degree, let neither the world’s great need of the minis- 
try, nor the attraction either of its glories or its crosses, woo a man 
toward it. On the contrary, let him flee from it. It.is not for 
him. 

III. 

Having now observed certain analogies to that priestliness which 
is fundamental to the ministry ; having seen in this fundamental 
quality the guarantee of the permanence of the ministry; having 
seen, also, how catholic and likewise how self-determining the real 
ministry is, we are ready to note what are some of the inner, 
spiritual, or, strictly speaking, primary qualifications for it. 
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I. I mention first, and negatively, what, so far from being a 
qualification for it, is liable to be a positive disqualification. In 
lieu of a definition of that to which I refer, or by way of getting 
at such a definition, I present two contrasts, each of these de- 
signedly in ministers of high character and of deserved celebrity. 
Contrasts much less just, but even more effective, might be 
adduced. In the interest of fairness I present these. 

For one of these contrasts I mention Brainerd, missionary to 
the North American Indians, and Mackay, missionary to Africa. 
Both of these men were able; consecrated, prayerful, and fruitful. 
But Brainerd — and no man respects his memory more than I — 
was in a perpetual psychological gymnastic, by fastings (which 
may be good), by prayer (which certainly is good), and by other 
processes, to induce in himself certain moods and spiritual exer- 
cises. He would sink to the depths of self-reproach. He would 
question if God had not forsaken him. Thence, by abstinence 
and by various psychological exertions, he would elevate himself 
to hope, confidence, renewed self-dedication, and what he con- 
ceived of as power. With this sort of preparation he would 
preach, now in despair at lack of response, and now in ecstasy 
that God, as he believed, had made bare his arm among the 
heathen. That he was sincere in all this no reasonable man can 
question. Neither can it be doubted that the dark-faced denizens 
of the wilderness, already weird enough, might be practiced upon 
by this sort of psychic energy with success. Nay, if this were 
Brainerd’s natural self, if it were his one organ of spiritual ser- 
viceableness, this may have been properly his peculiar method of 
being priest to the Indians. Not so, however, did his contempo- 
raries, nor have his successors (copying them), viewed the matter. 
His biography has been commended and used for devotional and 
spiritual purposes, as if he possessed in this not an exceptional 
key, if true key it were, but the one key for ministering to men. 
Take, on the other hand, Mackay. Prayerful, Biblical, the sub- 
ject of profound spiritual convictions, impulses, and self-dedica- 
tions, how simple, natural, rational, helpful, nevertheless, was his 
work! He lived with the natives, not apart from them in spirit- 
ual glooms and ecstasies. He was their helper, friend, teacher, 
example, modeling his life less on the biography of Brainerd than 
on that of Jesus, who pregnantly said of himself that the Son of 
Man came eating and drinking, and that he was among those 
about him as one that served. Brainerd, too, one cannot help 
reflecting, left slight permanent traces of his work; while of 
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Mackay’s, it is hardly too much to assume that the future history 
of Africa will be in some true sense a development. 

I adduce, again, Edward Payson and Frederick W. Robertson. 
Both were frail men physically, battling much with disease. Both 
were highly endowed. Both were consecrated to their work with 
soldierly devotion. They might readily have duplicated each 
other. They did, at the start. Payson followed the psychological 
gymnastic which Brainerd had exemplified. The glooms and ec- 
stasies, the sleepless nights, and the days of impassioned eloquence, 
the alternate coldness and heat, as he viewed it, of his ministry 
at Portland, where he mainly worked, are spread out on the pages 
of his biography. Robertson, too, at first, gave himself to devo- 
tional reading, relied on fastings and prayers, kept himself and 
his people in a fervor ; but, appalled at the results, speedily called 
ahalt. It involved a great struggle, fought out at its fiercest 
amidst the lonely fastnesses of the Tyrol. The scars of it were 
always upon him. The readjusting was gradual. But he made, 
nevertheless, a sharp turn in his ministry in this respect, and with 
this sharp turn began his unique power. He relied on truth; on 
appeals to the highest and deepest in men; on applying the voices 
of the historians, the psalmists, the prophets of Israel, and of the 
apostles of Christianity, to modern England ; and on a fellowship 
of heart with God and with men, more than on devotions. How 
much more he accomplished hereby than did even the gifted 
Payson is obvious. The one has already, within half a century, 
built himself into the enduring life of the Church universal. The 
other, like the heat lightning of a vanished summer along the 
Maine coast, is hardly more than a memory. 

I have dwelt with some fullness on these contrasts, because the 
subject which they involve is one on which there is not only much 
confusion of thought, but which is supposed nearly to compass 
the range of spiritual qualifications for the ministry. Men who 
have followed the methods of Brainerd, Payson, and the imma- 
ture Robertson have been accounted spiritual. Men who have 
not followed them have been accounted unspiritual. On whether 
or not a man has moved in these ranges, the spiritual quality of 
his ministry has many a time been gauged. Many men without 
these propensities have remained outside the ministry, who would 
have been powerful in it, because they supposed that their not 
having these propensities constituted a fatal lack. Many men in 
the ministry, without these propensities, and otherwise highly use- 
ful, have suffered their lives to pass under a heavy burden of 
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regret at their not having them. Many men in the ministry have 
been warped away from their true selves and their real power, 
and thus have suffered in their personality, perhaps even to the 
extent of a certain degradation of it, because, being meant to 
fight with a sling, they have attempted to coerce themselves into 
the awkward and more or less futile use of this sort of a Saul’s 
armor. What is the truth at this complicated, conventionally 
estimated, and altogether unduly esteemed point? It seems to me 
to be this : — 

There is an emotional element in men. There is an impres- 
sible and impressionable element. In the directions of truth, 
sublimity, mystery, Deity, this element may very naturally be 
specially strong. A man chances to have it. In dealing with 
men, more or fewer of whom also have it, it is found strik- 
ingly effective. It has a flavor of the unusual, the high, the self- 
forgetting. It has a popular force, like the gift of tongues in 
apostolic days. Attention converges toward it. It possesses 
and nearly carries away our Brainerds and Paysons. The 
bronzed faces along the Delaware and Susquehanna, the weather- 
beaten faces along the ocean-fringed Maine coast, enough predis- 
posed thereto already, respond to it in an astonishing degree. By 
reason of these and like facts, certain frames of mind, types of 
deportment, directions of reading, habits of devotion, etc., are be- 
lieved to be the preéminent methods, and the men employing 
them the chosen vessels of God, for the priestly service. But 
what is this susceptibility? It is a gift; it is one of many 
powers. But it is only a gift; it is only one of many powers. 
If one have it, he is not therefore qualified for the ministry. 
The whirling dervish, the hypocritical player upon the religious 
sensibilities of men and women for purposes of gain or of shame, 
also have it. If one have it not, he is not therefore disquali- 
fied for the ministry, for men almost altogether lacking in it 
have admirably succeeded in the ministry. If it helped to Mr. 
Beecher’s great success in Plymouth Church, its relative absence 
in Dr. Lyman Abbott does not hinder the latter’s great success 
in the same church. It is only a gift, one gift, and far from in- 
dispensable. He who has it may well thank God for it, and is to 
use it, but with a certain healthful restraint, and especially with a 
large development of other capacities, so that the use of this gift 
shall not become one-sided or morbid. The fault one iinds with 
Brainerd and Payson is not their having it, or their large use of it, 
but their so predominant use of it. Held in greater abeyance, and 
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offset by the large use of weightier and more rational capacities, 
it would have done for them far more than it did. But if a man 
have it not, let him not despair. Let him know that there are 
other gifts, other powers, equally potent as moral and spiritual 
forces, perhaps more than equally likely to be lasting in their 
effects, certainly less attended with liabilities to distortion and 
unhealthful influence, which are left a man. And if a man have 
it, he abuses it if he use it alone; if he use it without a certain 
self-restraint ; if he use it without a corresponding development 
and use of other gifts. He abuses it especially, if he allow him- 
self to render the gift feverish and mercurial by playing upon it 
by what are virtually only psychic exercises. The propensity 
thereto, and the undue esteem of this gift, alike evince how, even 
under the least hierarchical forms of religion, that mistaken sense 
of God prevails which, as we have already seen, conceives that He 
is not intrinsically inclined toward man, but requires to be worked 
over into such an attitude by some placating act, by some sort of 
intervention, or, at any rate, by some extraordinary fervor of the 
seeker. 

In leaving this part of the subject, exaggerated as it is in the 
ordinary conception, and here dwelt on therefore at a correspond- 
ing length, I may, if the ground here taken is just, summarize 
thus: This kind of power is not only not a necessary qualification 
for the ministry, although capable of being a very great aid in it 
if rightly used, — but this power, exalted to undue prominence or 
improperly used, may constitute a positive disqualification for the 
ministry. Rhapsody and tongues have their place, according to 
St. Paul; but he prefers five rational words to ten thousand 
which are exclusively of that type. 

II. Turning, now, from this aspect of the priestly function, 
with its just claims, its large possibilities, but also with its temp- 
tations, its perils, and its constituting at best only one of many 
hiding-places of ministerial power, I proceed to indicate four inner, 
spiritual, or primary qualifications for the ministry, which I judge 
to be fundamental. I shall do so, holding still to that catholic 
conception of the priestly office, which, as I have pointed out, 
is, I believe, Biblical, and certainly is reasonable and demon- 
strable in life. A less catholic conception of it would add other 
qualifications, but these four I believe to be primary and basal. 

1. I mention, first, an infinite hunger after truth and after 
righteousness. 


Notice that I say “hunger.” I do not know any perfect man. 
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But if I knew one, I should beg leave to doubt if he would be 
the best priest. I beg leave to doubt if, in his sinlessness, the 
Lord Jesus had not a divine limitation laid on the practical side 
of his mediating work. ‘“ When thou art turned again, strengthen 
thy brethren,” he said to the rock of his Church. President 
Woolsey has a sermon entitled, “ Peter helped by his Fall to 
strengthen his Brethren.” His own life illustrated it. I think I 
never knew so crystal, so faultless a character as his. But he had 
one fault. It grew out of his excellence. It was the foil of his 
virtue. It was a lofty, an almost imperious sense of right; a 
fierce, almost disdainful temper toward violations of right. Hence 
there were at times in him whirlwinds of wrath, — eyes flashing, 
voice metallic, invective terse, searching, resistless. He knew it. 
He deplored it. He made the most ample apologies. This was 
his thorn in the flesh. By consequence two things ensued: A pre- 
valent meekness, more than one often sees in man or woman. As 
Moses is said to have been the meekest of men, but to have scan- 
dalized God and man by smiting at one stroke water out of granite, 
and granite wrath into his wavering and watery followers, so Presi- 
dent Woolsey, the man of bursts of wrath, was predominantly 
meek, to a degree which lent an ineffable grace to his character 
and sweep to his influence. The very fierceness of his temper had 
induced this self-command. But the other thing induced was the 
feeling in every man who knew him, and whom he tried to help, 
that the great instructor understood what human weakness was, out 
of bitter human experience, and therefore could in a sense mediate 
between him and the Highest. I say, then, that the first priestly 
qualification is an infinite hunger after truth and righteousness, 
not their full attainment, though the fuller the better; and let us 
well understand that there is no drawback from the true priestli- 
ness like sanctioned and persisting wrong in the priestly person, 
no matter how relatively slight that wrong may be. 

Notice, also, that I place this hunger at the head of the list of 
qualifications designedly. I have done so, not only because it 
perhaps logically belongs there, but because constructively it 
certainly belongs there. For this hunger, while intrinsically one, 
has a twofold direction. It faces truth and also righteousness. 
It is directed, that is to say, toward entity and toward life. It is 
intrinsic and extrinsic. It is ideal and practical. No man hath 
seen God at any time. It is in the aspiring after Him, the out- 
reaching for Him, the conscious following Him, and the response 
on his part experienced by such a spirit, that are all the seeing we 
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can have of Him and live; in other words, I suppose while we 
live, or, in yet other words, while our existence goes on under its 
present limitations. Now to aspire after God, to reach out for 
Him, to have the consciousness of following Him and of his re- 
sponse in our spirits, can, indeed, be sought by the method of 
concentration of thought upon Him,— by meditation, by disen- 
gaging the mind from all things else, as heathens and Christians 
alike have often done. But this is mainly a fruitless task. It 
goes round in a circle. The true search, if it have an orbit, is 
elliptical, and its foci are truth and righteousness, that is, truth- 
seeking and truth-living. Engaged in this twofold task — always 
seeking after truth, if one follow Christ, having it as a prime 
article of belief in Him, that to this end was He born, and for this 
cause came He into the world, that He might bear witness to the 
truth, and therefore following Him with the greater ardor, open- 
eyed, open-minded, teachable, ever learning, free from prejudice, 
catholic, fearless; and at the same time living the truth, trans- 
muting it into life, buying, as Horace Bushnell used to say, the 
truth to live by — one grows on all sides; one’s perceptions and 
sympathies expand ; one can the nearer and yet the nearer dis- 
cover God, as it were, being pure in heart ; and one can the more 
nearly, just in proportion as he seems to see God, be God’s 
priest to those who would find Him. 

We hear of the need of an educated ministry. The contrary 
of this implies a contradiction in terms. One, indeed, may not 
have learned in the schools; one may as yet have only the rudi- 
ments of learning ; but if one have not, in the truth-seeking sense 
and truth-living sense indicated above, some genuine education, 
he cannot be a priest, he cannot minister. The openness and 
hunger of one’s mind toward truth; the valorous exercise of 
one’s life toward applying truth in righteous feeling, thinking, 
speaking, and acting are not only logical and exemplary first 
steps, but needful intrinsic preparations toward finding God, and 
mediating between Him and men. This cannot be too much 
urged or impressed. We are often confused by the multitudi- 
nous requirements toward ministerial preparedness. There is 
only one intrinsic preparedness, twofold but one, truth and life. 
Oh! to hunger more for them both, and to fill our days with 
their knightly and passionate quest! And if the lower aspect of 
this matter, namely, the gaining influence over men, were to be 
considered, there is no key to it like that. William the Silent — 


stilling the mob in Antwerp, foiling Alva in Holland and Zea- 
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land, the arch-Protestant of two insignificant and prostrate pro- 
‘ vinces invited to Brussels by the Catholics of a dozen; Romanist 
and Protestant, Calvinist and Lutheran, Netherlander and Span- 
iard, Elizabeth and Philip, alike respecting him, fearing him, 
and, wittingly or unwittingly, obeying him — held in his single 
grasp the destiny of modern civilization, was an unfrocked priest 
of God, and was Father William not to the Netherlands only, but 
to the world; not primarily because of his statesmanship, great 
though that was; nor because of his military skill and his power 
to discern and handle men, extraordinary though both of these 
were, but for no other reason, intrinsically, than the ardor and 
effectiveness of his hunger after truth and righteousness. Here, 
too, is our beginning of priestliness, with which having begun we 
shall have already half done. 

From the foregoing this follows as a corollary: the priest, 
whatever his communion, should beware of dogma. Dogma 
were well enough but for its fatal habit of claiming itself to be 
truth, rather than the servant of truth; and but for the historical 
fact, over and over again illustrating itself, that dogma gets 
shape from the baser side of a teacher or of an age, and by fortu- 
itous circumstances, rather than as a faithful reflection of the 
beautiful countenance of truth in that teacher or age. Great 
Augustine, with his wonderful insights and outlooks, has chiefly 
impressed dogma with his ill-digested theory of original sin. 
Great Anselm, the brave reacher-out after new truth, the pro- 
pounder in substance of the profound proposition that love is the 
key to all teaching, has chiefly impressed dogma with that hardly 
legitimate inference from the “Cur Deus Homo,” justice by sub- 
stitution on the cross. Calvin, great, but less great by far than 
either of the others, has chiefly impressed dogma by his conve- 
nient but inadequate presupposition of necessity. The priceless 
contributions to the thinking of posterity which these great men, 
not to mention others, ought to have been permitted to make, 
dogma, with its instinct for dross, has thrust into obscurity, foist- 
ing and fastening upon the world their slag, in place of the yel- 
low, incorruptible, swiftly current gold of their minds. How 
full is Scripture of warnings here: the growth of the Old Testa- 
ment a fighting away from dogma toward spirit and life; St. 
Paul sure he saw only in a mirror, darkly; Jesus having many 
things to say not bearable yet, and indicating a slow but true 
guide into all truth. Dogma does not know what this means. 
Dogma is self-sufficient. Dogma dries up a man and makes him 
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a thing. Between dogma and spirit and life there is either per- 
petual war, or only an armed, fortressed, and exhausting peace. 

2. I mention secondly a divine passion for men. “He had 
compassion on them.” “Jesus beholding him loved him.” “God 
so loved the world.” This is the key. 

But no mere enthusiasm for humanity is enough. One can 
have that, as he can have enthusiasm for astronomy in winter, 
and do only a frogty work. That observation was as instructive 
as it was withering which affirmed of some one, that “he was so 
engrossed in efforts for man that he could do nothing for men.” 
It is, rather, the individual, the personal interest and passion, 
that are needed. Individually, no man is perfectly lovable. 
Most men are in greater or less degree positively unlovable. It 
is love for the man underneath all this that is the point. It is 
seeing the angel in men. It is looking at them as God looks at 
them. It is a habit of mind that, when it hears ill of a man, 
pricks up the ears as it were, saying: “ There, ah! there is some- 
thing interesting, something real, something worth one’s while. 
Faulty, did you say? Drank, swore, stole? But how came he to? 
There is a man under all that, I’ll warrant. Perhaps, had he 
been less a man, he’d not have drank. Perhaps, had his temper 
been less forceful, he ’d have restrained the oath. Perhaps, behind 
that stealing, there is an unwritten tragedy. Where is he? 
Have me to him.” On beginning work in a new parish, or on 
having his attention drawn to a new character, how often does a 
minister get some such inventory of men, except as he checks it, 
first by the thought, and then by the expostulation, which these 
words may suggest. Now as the measure of a physician is his 
passion for broken limbs, misshapen forms, diseases, ulcers, etc, 
—how he can help them, how he can thwart disease, heal the 
sore, set the limb; as the shepherd, in the parable, grew indiffer- 
ent to the ninety and nine that went not astray, and plunged into 
the wilderness after the wanderer; as it is upon the unthankful 
and evil, as well as upon the good, that God sends his rain; and 
as He calls not the righteous, but sinners to repentance, so a 
strong, discerning, healthful passion after the unlovely and even 
the evil among them, is what I mean when I speak of a passion 
for men. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the “ Hundred Days,” 
telling of an eminent surgeon associated with Shakespeare’s 
Stratford, who had found a way to save many lives in critical cir- 
cumstances, pauses to raise the question, Which one would rather 
be, such a surgeon, or the dramatist? As at once physician and 
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poet, none might more fitly start such a question. But as the 
born physician can only answer such a question in favor of his 
own vocation, so the born priest, mediating between God and 
men, has no passion so profound as that to find out the good in 
the froward and evil, to redeem whatever is contrary to the good, 
and to help such to feel after and draw out toward God. 

Notice, along this line, how the Saviour instantly characterizes 
the men with whom he comes in contact. One of them, the mer- 
curial, the unstable, He pronounces instantly a “rock.” Is it 
irony? No. Peter thinks that he has discovered Christ, but, 
truth to tell, it is Christ that has discovered in him the truly gran- 
ite base of such seeming variableness. A second, modest and hes- 
itating, learns to his surprise that he, who least thought it, is an 
Israelite indeed. A third, an “ outside saint,” counting himself all 
unworthy, learns with astonishment that the Nazarene has not 
found so great faith, no not in Israel. A fourth, a hater of 
Christ, is calmly informed that he is his chosen vessel to bear his 
name throughout the world. Similarly it appears in the biography 
of Maurice, that a young man was admitted to some meetings of 
his in London in the interest of workingmen, whose name, as a 
helper, was greeted with ill-disguised contempt, when the names 
were talked over. “Good for nothing but cricket,” said the 
challenger. But Maurice persisted, and a month had not gone by 
without showing that the whole Christian socialistic movement, as 
it was called in those days, had not a more capable friend. The 
young man was Thomas Hughes, —Tom for short, the reputed 
good-for-nothing — whom Maurice thus discovered, and brought 
out into his mighty power. Now the true priest must have some- 
thing of this in him, or he is but a sinecure. Not ardor alone for 
humanity, but personal appreciation, personal prizing, personal 
love, and an acute power personally to discover men, the unthank- 
ful and evil not excepted, are the requisites. Love can unlock all 
doors. Ay! and love will unlock all doors before it is done, it 
is given to many of us fondly to hope. But the love that shall do 
it is not a rhapsody, a generalization, a piece of goody-goody, 
some pink and white ribbon. It is sturdy, virile, discerning, un- 
deceived, loving, and, on the basis of an intrinsic interest, seeing 
the angel in the marble, the divine in the sinning man. 

Such an attitude has a doctrine of sin that can understand how 
David, the guilty, was a man after God’s own heart. It has 
open eyes for the floods of light which heredity, psychology, and 
sociology, are throwing on the inner man; and has a steadfast, 
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inexpugnable purpose, man-fashion, with mingled appreciation, 
severity, and love irradiating all, to see men through, to be their 
true priest, to counsel, admonish, cheer, and inspire them here, 
and to bid them good-by (though they were about to be swung 
off from the scaffold), with confidence in that great, just, but in- 
finitely loving and appreciative Heart to which they are going. 
A man otherwise looking on men may say masses, administer 
sacraments, organize charities, fight theological battles, and work 
the politics of his ecclesiastical body, Protestant or Catholic, — 
but he is no priest in the only adequate and divine sense of that 
term. 

3. The third trait of the true priest which I mention, — the 
traitnext to the last, for I indicate only fundamentals, — is harder 
to define. 

** What!” perhaps some one asks ; “ are self-denial, self-abnega- 
tion, self-crucifixion, hard to define? You have not mentioned 
these, and these ought to follow here.” Indeed, I have not men- 
tioned them, and purposely. I have omitted them partly because 
they are not qualifications for the ministry ; that is, what men 
call by these names are not. Deny, abnegate, crucify self? No, 
never, the true self. Whatever denial, forgetting, erucifying of 
self are genuine and legitimate are the precise opposites of 
those. They are the swinging out, the rather, into one’s true 
range, one’s true life, one’s true liberty. ‘“ Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted Him ” who became obedient unto death, and 
at the same time all who follow in his steps. The cross is exalta- 
tion. It is triumph. The true man there finds himself. “I am 
crucified with Christ,” cries St. Paul; and, hastening to correct 
his statement, adds: “ nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ,” 
the true incarnation, “ liveth in me.” Is it self-denial to be true, 
genuine, manly, generous, valorous? to set small self aside, and 
enthrone infinite truth and right in place thereof? to count one’s 
life, even, as less than the life in God? Men may call it so, but 
it is not. And any disposition (analogous to those psychic exer- 
cises spoken of earlier) to play the ascetic, to pose as martyr, to 
fast twice in the week, and to give tithes of all one gets, for the ~ 
fasting’s and tithing’s sake merely, — these are qualifications of 
the Pharisee rather than of the true priest. But, on the other 
hand, that enduring hardness in these things, that strait gate and 
narrow way of the Saviour’s figure, that “authentic taking the 
devil by the nose” of Carlyle’s experience, which can only be 
properly meant when self-denial, self-abnegation, self-crucifixion, 
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are mentioned, —all this is involved in what has gone before. 
For no man will be filled with an infinite hunger after truth and 
righteousness, no man will have a divine passion for men, such as 
I have described, without knowing that also. 

The third intrinsic priestly qualification, rather, and almost the 
only other, is, if I may so characterize it, the poetic qualification. 
But not poetic in the conventional sense. The true priest may 
never make verses, never compose an eloquent sentence, never 
utter an original proverb or apothegm. That is not what I mean. 
I refer to something more fundamental than that. I mean poet 
in its original, constructive sense. The true priest must see more 
than is seen. He must hear more than is audible. He must 
think more than has ever yet gotten to itself thought forms. He 
must, in short, be a seer. There is said to have been “no open 
vision” in Samuel’s childhood. There could be no more dama- 
ging criticism of that age, or of any age; for the moment a right- 
minded child began to think then, or begins to think at any time, 
there were, there are, visions enough. They are everywhere in all 
ages. They speak to us out of the perpetual ongoing of life. 

With the Saviour, let us not forget, it was all vision. He had 
the second sight. The hen brooding her chickens ; the sparrow 
fallen by the hedgerow; the woman making bread; the mason 
slowly raising the four walls of a house on rock or on sand; the 
lily tossing on its stem ; the azure or murky sky; the sower go- 
ing forth to sow; the fishers drawing their nets; the merchant- 
men passing up and down along the Galilean caravan route ; the 
self-mastered centurions, under authority, and therefore keeping 
a peace and winning a love among a turbulent population, which 
proconsul, king, and emperor alike were unable to win; the new 
Roman coinage finding its beneficent way into Palestine ; priest, 
Levite, and wretched Samaritan ; phylacteried and admired Phari- 
see, and native-born farmer of taxes for the foreigner, universally 
hated ; the wind blowing where it listed; the fig tree putting 
forth her leaves; the eagles gathering themselves together, both 


zoological and Roman; Herod’s marble wonder, not yet builded 


after forty and six years, —all, everything, spoke to Him, and 
through Him to men. ‘ Never man so spake,” they freely said. 
*T was because He saw so much. Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth spake. 

For there is a unity in the world, if the world is thinkable at 
all. There is an order, and reasonableness, and thought, and 
heart in it, or its fine codrdinations are only chaos somehow jos- 
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tled into a partial regularity. To affirm the latter is easy. To 
deny the unity and the heart in the world, —a fool can do that. 
But to believe the contrary; to be confident that upon the seen 
world an unseen world impinges; to have faith that, by the help 
of the seen, the unseen may be interpreted; to grasp this unity, 
as the Saviour did, so that everything to Him was full of mean- 
ing, of eloquence, and of pathos ; and to transmute one’s grasp on 
this unity, as he transmuted it, into confidence, hope, plans, rea- 
sonable life, right conduct, true thinking, noble aspirings, divine 
hungerings, satisfyings, and peace, — this is the seer’s office, the 
priest’s place. If he do not see it; if it do not speak to him; 
if it do not leap in his thought, and bound along his veins; if 
“ A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more ; ” 
if, over every landscape, there do not arch its celestial and ever- 
lasting counterpart; if every pillow have not a ladder mounting 
thence skyward, and angel-traversed ; if every day-dawn do not 
reveal to him 
“ A light that never was on sea or land,” 

this then follows: He is set to mediate between men and the 
Highest, to see God, and to help men see Him, and yet he does 
not see Him, has not seen Him, needs a priest himself. He is 
oblivious to that constructive impulse, that open vision, that true 
priesthood and seership, by which God is manifested. 

That God cannot be seen is an infinite mercy. Could He be, 
He were not God. That infinite, conscious, thinking, mighty, and 
mightily tender Entity which God is transcends the being per- 
ceived by the intervention of luminiferous ether. But there is an 
ether, not luminiferous but thought-bearing, through which He 
may be perceived. It consists of this eternal parable, this per- 
petual poem, by which seen things are spun, as it were, out of 
things unseen, are part of them, speak of them, reveal them. 
Hereby God is revealed. The spirit sees Him. And this transac- 
tion is not a piece of legerdemain. It is inductive, rational, sug- 
gestive, —in one word, poetic, in the old, and true, and sturdy 
sense of that word. This vision the priest must have. He must 
lend it, so to speak, to others, until they can get the like. He 
must teach them to get it for themselves. But if he have it not, 
or at least some modicum of it, then truly do the blind lead the 
blind. But where in any divinity school is this sort of optics 
taught? To what extent, even by those possessing it, is it used 
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in the ministry? And when supposed to be used, is it not too 
often a counterfeit thing, a matter of mood and fantasy, rather 
than that ever-present vision by the aid of which the Saviour 
spake as never man spake? 

4. There is a final primary qualification for the ministry, of 
which one would perhaps better say little and experience much. 
It is called by the name of prayer. 

Indeed, under this name, it has nearly been appropriated and 
shorn of its legitimate power in that psychic complication on 
which I dwelt under the head spggested by the contrasts between 
Brainerd and Mackay, Payson and Robertson. But there it does 
not belong. It has been wounded in the house of its friends 
there too many times. Robertson broke away therefrom. In 
the lonely fastnesses of the Tyrol he learned where it belonged. 
He brought it back with him to England as a new concept. He 
lived it thenceforth. He caused prayer to cease to be, in his 
own life at least, a psychic exercise, and made it a part of his 
being. Here, then, it belongs, after the qualifications already men- 
tioned. 

An infinite hunger after truth and after righteousness thus 
fills a man. 

A divine passion for men consumes him. 

He has vision ; is seer to men. 

How, then, can it be but that what this hunger means to him, 
what this passion stirs in him, what he sees, so far transcending 
expression, and the thoughts that come to him for which there are 
as yet no thought forms, shall lead him to commune ever with the 
Highest? With words sometimes, oftener without them, he will 
let his heart out to the Source of that heart, sure that that Source 
will regard, will respond, will be his help, his “ Mahanaim,” his 
“Two Hosts.” And while, unconscious of danger, wife and chil- 
dren sleep, while herds and retinue are wrapped in repose, he, 
wrestling alone in the midnight, will many a time turn peril into 
safety, the rockiest defile of the wilderness into “ Peniel” [Face 
of God], the hardest-hearted “ Jacob” [Self-Seeker] into tender 
and mighty “ Israel” [Prince with God]. 


Pausing now, shall we not say, brothers of our calling, How 
much is in it! How much, too, is it seeking for that which it 
does not need, and how little for that which it most truly needs! 
And again, How much the world needs it! Never so much as 
now, we may be sure, because never so susceptible to its influence, 
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nor ever so orphaned without it! Thank God it is ours! Let us 
with Archippus take heed to it that we fulfill it! Let us have no 
peace, either, until our lives shall have become some humble con- 
tribution to the broadening, clarifying, and elevating of men’s 
conception of it. For it can never rise higher than its ideal ; and 
that ideal, as commonly received, is vastly inadequate. 


David Nelson Beach. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE ETHICS OF CONFUCIUS, AS SEEN IN JAPAN. 


ALL the systems of religious and ethical thought in the great 
nations of the East are being studied with eagerness by scholars 
whose “finds” are laid before the public in every variety of 
literary form. Much that has been written on Confucianism in 
China has been put in a popular way in newspapers and maga- 
zines. But while much has been written on Confucianism in 
Japan, it is largely hidden away in such publications as the 
“Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan.” Not even 
such standard works as‘ the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Rein’s 
“ Japan,” and Griffis’ “ Mikado’s Empire” have anything more 
than a few lines of direct reference to this subject, though the 
history of Japan has been very markedly influenced by the moral 
teachings of the Chinese sage. Mitford’s “ Tales of Old Japan” 
and Greey’s “ Loyal Ronins” introduce us, in a most captivat- 
ing way, to the application of Confucius’ teachings. 

Twenty-five years ago, when I first took up Mitford’s Tales in 
the library at Yale, I speedily threw the book aside as something 
incredible in its awful suicides. But eighteen years of life in 
Japan have made it apparent to me that such stories as “ The 
Forty-seven Ronins” are simple history, revealing a state of so- 
ciety in which cool determination, desperate courage, and fearless- 
ness of death in the face of duty are quite unique, and which 
must have their basis in some powerful, though abnormal code of 
ethics. This code is The Five Relations, — Sovereign and Min- 
ister, Father and Son, Husband and Wife, Elder and Younger 
Brothers, and Friends. These relations have so largely shaped 
the conduct of the thinking portion of the millions of Japan that 
they are worthy of being set forth in their Japanese dress. And 
if in so doing we can find one or two underlying ideas that con- 
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trol the practical working of the code, we shall be in a better 
condition to understand both Old and New Japan. 

One difficulty in treating such a subject is to get suitable terms 
for translating these Eastern ideas. Nothing is more easy than to 
make a mistake here, and that, of course, would tend to vitiate what- 
ever might be built on to the mistranslation. Even in cognate lan- 
guages it is by no means easy to find words that exactly corre- 
spond. The same word in different ages comes to have an entirely 
different meaning. ‘“ Virtue,” “family,” “despotism,” “ people,” 
“rights,” ‘ love,” “reverence,” when taken in connection with 
such widely differing civilizations and developments as those of 
the East and West, are words that mean one thing here and some- 
thing considerably different there. It follows that when we at- 
tempt to look at the practical effects of a system of ethics, even 
though we strive to lay aside every bias and seek to get into the 
heart of the people of whom we speak, we often fall into errors, 
which only a wider study and perhaps a later generation of writers 
can fully correct. 

In this connection it seems to me that Mr. Benton’s “ Ethics of 
Confucius” in “ The Popular Science Monthly,” November, 1891, 
while most interestingly written, and evidently from the pen of 
one who knows the people and has studied their literature, yet is 
to some degree faulty, in that he seems to have adopted the West- 
ern ways of thinking in his translation of The Five Relations, 
as King and Subject, Husband and Wife, Parent and Child, 
Brother to Brother, and Man to Man. To the ordinary reader, 
this may seem a mere trifle and not worth calling attention to. 
Yet a comparison of this translation with the one given above, 
which is Dr. Legge’s, shows some important differences. Hus- 
band and Wife is the only relation which is translated alike by 
both. The other four have a broad meaning and a modern look, 
if we accept Mr. Benton’s translation. In Dr. Legge’s, the 
words reflect a state of society that is ancient, and they have a 
more contracted meaning. They fit Confucianism in Japan, 
where the Confucian books are precisely the same as those used 
in China. The development here in Japan doubtless has re- 
sulted in many minor variations from the practices of the Chinese, 
but the ruling ideas have been the same there as here. 

First Relation: Sovereign and Minister. 

For ages past the sovereign of Japan has had no relation to 
the people. The sovereign never saw the people, nor were the 
people ever so privileged as to see their ruler. Since Confucian- 
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ism gained its strong hold here, the relation of the sovereign was 
solely with those about his sacred person, — his ministers. True, 
he is sometimes spoken of as “ the father of the nation,” whose 
duty it is to rule justly and to cherish the people. There are 
some noble sentiments in Confucianism, but they are not so noble 
as the modern ideas that are associated with “the people.” To 
forget the spirit of caste, or of “order,” of which I will speak 
farther on, is to misunderstand the application of Confucianism 
in Japan. This first relation has various translations which are 
by no means exhausted in the above. After the sovereign came 
Daimyo and Shomyo, great and small lords, with their castles 
and retainers. In this stratum of society this first relation was 
called Lord and Retainer, and embraced about two millions 
ealled Samurai. This was the warrior and literary class, — of 
whom the whole world has heard. Farther down in the social 
scale were farmers, artisans, merchants, and coolies. Among them 
this first relation meant Master and Servant. 

To foreigners, the words “ sovereign and minister,” “lord and 
retainer,” “ master and servant,” would naturally mean three dis- 


tinct and widely separated relations. Here they are all combined 
in the words, Kun shin. The underlying thought that bound such 


separate duties into one was loyalty, — the loyalty of an inferior 
to his superior. Thus even a servant might reflect the spirit of 
a Samurai by perfect obedience to his master. To translate this, 
however, simply by master and servant, as Rein does in his 
“Japan,” page 448, is to take the weakest and lowest meaning of 
the terms. 

So it was more poetry than prose when the sovereign was called 
“the father of the people,” and the nation was likened to a great 
family. It was only through grade after grade, rank after rank, 
that the sovereign could be reached from the people. He was the 
high, they the low. Everything went on the up-and-down plan 
in accordance with the all-prevailing thought of superior and in- 
ferior. This is well reflected in the language. For example, 
pronouns are almost unused and unknown. When a Japanese 
wishes to say what we mean by “I told my master so,” he says, 
“Servant made respectful mention of it to Master.” In this 
style of pronounless talking the grades of superior and inferior 
are clearly marked off. This is the way in which all the five re- 
lations, even that of friends, is made to work. Various important 
words, such as reverence and love and righteousness, have mean- 
ings here that depend on the up-and-down plan on which society 
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is constructed. Reverence is used for one direction only, toward 
the superior; and love for the other direction only, toward the 
inferior. One never hears of a lord’s reverencing his retainer, an 
inferior, nor of a retainer’s loving his lord, a superior. It is 
always fixed. Reverence knows but one direction, —from the 
bottom to the top. Love knows but one direction, —from the 
top to the bottom. So the word Jove is often translated, to be 
gracious to, to be benevolent. For long ages the East and the 
West have been strangers to each other. If, therefore, we carry 
over our ideas of social relations into our translations of their 
thoughts we miss the mark. The reverence of pantheistic lands 
is a very different thing from the reverence of the theism of the 
West. As Goethe well says: “A threefold reverence has to be 
called forth in man by religion: a reverence for what is above, 
for what is around, and for what is beneath us. The last is the 
most difficult, and has been realized by Christianity only.” A 
reverence for child-nature, such as Christ showed when He set a 
little child before the scholars of his day, strikes many an East- 
ern mind as a mistake. And that man, the inferior, should 
be taught to love God, the superior, with all his mind and 
strength, comes as a kind of surprise. That God, the superior, 
should love man is all right, but for men, the inferiors, to venture 
to love God seems almost impious, or else a weak and meaningless 
style of talking. Only a few days ago a Christian school was 
dedicated here, and the motto over the President’s desk was 
**Reverence God, Love Man.” The President is a thoroughly 
able Japanese gentleman, and has studied in the States. Stand- 
ing before a Christian audience I think this gentleman would 
have said, as we do, “ Love God, Love Man.” But he had mainly 
a non-Christian audience of scholars and officials, whose moral 
education is based on what Confucius taught. To their eyes a 
motto, “* Love God, Love Man,” would have seemed quite out of 
place. Reverence God meant something. 

The moral ideal that was expressly taught in connection with 
this first relation was Uprightness, or Righteousness. These, the 
oldest nations of the earth, could never have existed during all 
these ages were there not some source of real moral power. The 
idea of this righteousness was that the retainer’s life was not lived 
for himself but for his lord. To belong, body and soul, to one’s 
lord, to be ready to die for him or with him, was the meaning of 
righteousness. Thus, when the forty-seven ronins, after years of 
plotting, at last killed the high official who had been the cause 
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of the death of their lord, and were themselves condemned to 
commit harakiri, they most gladly obeyed. For this act they have 
received the title “ Righteous Samurai,” and their graves are ever 
green with the offerings of the people who count loyalty the one 
supreme virtue. Indeed, the graveyards of Japan have their full 
share of those who thus sacrificed their lives to the idea of duty 
as they understood it. I write these words in sight of twenty- 
four tombs of the bravest and ablest of the ancient warriors of 
Sendai, who disemboweled themselves on the death of their prince 
that they might completely fulfill their duty to him by accompany- 
ing him even through death. Women and children too, at times, 
shared this spirit, and would courageously die by the deadly dirk 
rather than suffer defeat or betray the confidence that had been 
reposed in them. Only a short time ago a gentleman sent me a 
large picture of a band of boys, all in their teens, who fought in 
the Restoration, and were defeated. The picture represents them 
resolutely committing harakiri. In some instances, the spirit of 
righteousness compelled a retainer to rebuke his lord, well know- 
ing that the act would of necessity be followed by death, or, worse 
yet, by degradation. In such ways as these did Confucianism aid 
in building up moral character. Of course, a large proportion 
of the people of all classes failed to come anywhere near the 
high moral standard; but in this respect they compare well with 
the nations that have.so long had the Sermon on the Mount. 

Laying aside, then, as far as possible, our Western ways of think- 
ing, this first relation has a threefold meaning, — Sovereign and 
Minister, Lord and Retainer, Master and Servant. And the 
ruling thought that runs from the bottom to the top of society is 
that the inferior owes his superior unquestioning loyalty and 
reverence, while the superior owes his inferior benevolence or 
love. The duties of the inferior, however, claim by far the most 
attention. The inferior, while he has rights, seldom ventures to 
claim them. He considers even his rights to be privileges, and 
so speaks of them. 

The theory of government falls under this first relation, and is 
often spoken of by foreigners as despotic. It is so, yet my atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that despotism here hardly means 
what it does in the West. ‘ With us, it implies a self-centred, 
self-seeking government. And such have been the governments 
of the East for the most part, no doubt, but such is not the theory. 
The Confucian ideal is, ‘ The Empire is the Empire of the Empire, 
and not of one man.’ Equally with the lowest member of the 
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organism is the highest debtor to the whole; or, rather, as his rank 
and power are greater so are his duties. ‘As the father cher- 
ishes his children so is the father of the nation to love the peo- 
ple.’ By this theory, the selfishness, tyranny, and lust of many 
men in power were balanced by the natural pity, love, and sympa- 
thy of others.” 

The Second Relation: Father and Son. 

Nothing can be more natural for us than to put the relation of 
husband and wife before that of father and son. But in these 
Eastern nations, just what we would not do is just the thing 
they would do. And the very weighty reason of it is that the re- 
lation of father and son gives the line of succession by which the 
house abides forever. To keep up the house and not let the 
family name be extinguished is the supreme wish. This is the 
immortality of the East. The house lives on, the individuals 
are but fragments of the house. They die and are somehow 
absorbed back into the house. If there be no natural heir, adop- 
tion readily supplies the deficiency. The magnificent scale on 
which adoption is practiced shows a foreigner at once that the 
words “father,” “son,” can hardly have the same depth of meaning 
they have in the English language. “ Why did Washington let 
his house die out ?”’ was once asked me by a Japanese gentleman, 
who couldn’t conceive any reason for such neglect. He thought 
that our great General might have adopted.some one to keep his 
house and name from perishing. ‘“ How long has he lived there?” 
I asked once concerning a certain person. As “he” is one of the 
pronouns that had to be translated into the mental contents of 
my pupil’s brain, he took it to mean “house,” and replied, “ Oh, he 
has been there two hundred and fifty years.” ‘ How long have 
you lived here?” I asked a merchant. ‘Three hundred years,” 
was the prompt reply, with a look of satisfaction at the thought of 
his house having passed through some ten generations. 

Not only by adoption, but also by concubinage, the house is 
kept unbroken. The imperial line, that is claimed to have ex- 
isted over twenty-five hundred years, has stood by means of both 
adoption and concubinage. The present promising Crown Prince 
is not the son of the Empress, but “of the Emperor by Madame 
Yanagiwara Aiko.” Now that the East has shown us her meth- 
ods of living long, the longevity of. the antediluvians finds a pos- 
sible solution in saying that Enoch, Noah, Methuselah are names 
of houses instead of individuals. 

There is one more reason why the relation of father and son 
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should come before that of husband and wife. The woman of 
the East, as everybody knows, holds a different place from the 
woman of the West. What concerns the line of succession is 
more important than what concerns a woman. Sometimes this 
second relation is freely translated Parents and Children, but in 
that case it must be borne in mind that the mother is a small 
part of the parents, and that all the children, save the heir, are of 
minor consequence. 

Now what means the ever-recurring phrase filial piety ? First, 
it means obedience, but of a different degree from the obedience 
of a Western home. There is an absoluteness about it that is ab- 
normal. Parents may to this day command their daughters to 
lives of infamy and take their gains. A father told me that 
he once took his little baby boy to a canal to throw him in, as 
he had more children than he could support. The little one’s 
pretty smile and coo turned the father’s heart, and the boy has 
become an educated man. ‘The obedience a father might re- 
quire is extreme, and is not balanced by a corresponding respon- 
sibility on the part of the parent. We can hardly use the word 
“parent” without thinking of the duties he has to his child. But 
here, the prevailing thought in this relation, as in all others, is 
that of duty from the inferior to the superior. They had a high 
ideal, and the noble words are in their books, that “ the first duty 
of the parent is to instruct the child in the Way,” and “ the most 
efficient teaching is by example.” Yet the burden of the teach- 
ing was that children owed everything to their parents. A man’s 
first duty was to his parents rather than to his own children or 
his wife. And this obedience lasted for life. No coming of age 
freed the man from it. The classic, “The Twenty-four Model 
Children,” that is in use in China and here, has one child seventy 
years old acting like a schoolboy before his parents in order to 
deepen the impression that they are still young. I was told only 
the other day of a man who, on starting out on a bad road, was 
cautioned by his mother to wear straw sandals, as the road was 
slippery. His father, seeing him about to start, cautioned him to 
wear high clogs, as the road was muddy. How to fulfill his filial 
piety to both his parents perplexed him, but he solved it by going 
with straw on one foot and a clog on the other. When it was known 
in the village the head man called him up and openly praised 
him for his obedience. A man recently murdered his wife, and, 
on examination, he said his deed was done with her permission, in 
order to get her liver as a cure for his aged mother’s eyes. He 
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farther said he got the idea from “The Twenty-four Children.” 
Eight of these stories are briefly given in Williams’s “ Middle 
Kingdom,” vol. i. pp. 514, 515. The conserving power in this 
teaching was that obedience was a duty, and a noble duty. It 
miscarried continually, but it tended to save the family line, and 
thus to save society and order. 

In the second place, filial piety means reverence rather than 
love. The son, the inferior, is never taught to love his parents, 
but to reverence them. No child of the East would dream of 
beginning a letter with “* My dear Father,” “ My beloved Mother.” 
“When I first saw that form of a letter,” a Japanese student 
once said to me, “I thought it a joke.” Letters begin and end 
with reverential words, not with endearing terms. In strictness, 
a child should look not so high as to his father’s face, no higher 
than to his girdle. On entering the room of his father, he sits at 
a distance and bows with reverence. If the child dies, the father 
does not go to the funeral, — not because he does not love his 
child, not out of pride, but because duty requires him to uphold 
the distinctions of inferior and superior, the order of nature. To 
go to the funeral would be like reverencing his own child, an im- 
possible thing. All this can be imagined as reasonable if one 
only keeps in mind that the emotional nature is not developed on 
the line of love, but is guarded and fenced in on the line of rev- 
erence. It would never do, however, to assert that children do 
not love their parents. There is love, but not in the free, open, 
joyous way we have learned it, not in the deep, intense manner of 
the West. Adoption and the free giving away of children show 
that there is something more important than affection between 
parents and children. It is the house, the family line, the name. 

The third element in filial piety is duty towards the dead. 
The parents are kept in remembrance by tablets on which their 
sainted names are written in golden letters, and they are honored 
with floral offerings. 

The Third Relation: Husband and Wife. 

Generally speaking, there is no courtship. Parents, or “ go- 
betweens,” settle who are to be partners. It turns out well, or 
endurable, in the majority of cases. The one thing that explains 
pretty much everything is that this relation is not one of equal- 
ity, but of superior and inferior. The wife is not only inferior 
to the husband, but to his parents, under whose roof she goes 
to live, and whom she is equally bound to obey. As she has 
never “loved” her own parents, but reverenced and obeyed 
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them, so now she is never said to love her husband, but to rev- 
erence and obey him. “The husband is to love his wife, yet 
not overmuch, lest he neglect his parents and brothers. The 
men who have brought ruin on family and kingdom by disre- 
garding this rule have been innumerable. And yet not to love at 
all is also an evil, since by the wife he has the blessing of off- 
spring and the worship of descendants. But let the love have 
limits as above set forth. The wife must be gentle. Her hus- 
band is in the place of heaven. His parents take the place of her 
parents, and thus obedience to father-in-law and mother-in-law 
becomes the first of her duties.” This quotation, from Dr. 
Knox’s translation of “ A System of Ethics,” ends with the 
statement that “husband and wife are different.” They have 
different duties, different natures, a different station in the order 
of heaven. The wife is the inferior. The emotional nature is 
guarded by cultivating the spirit of reverence. The kiss be- 
tween husband and wife, or anywhere else in the family, is re- 
garded as too funny for anything, and inexplicable. ‘“ Every 
time I see foreigners kiss, I catch a sick,” said a student who was 
trying to show his English. A husband and wife never walk 
out together side by side, but she goes behind, to follow and 
to obey being synonyms. If she dies the husband does not go 
to the funeral, but sends the children. A Japanese gentleman, 
Dr. J. Neesima, who was educated in the States, on leaving his 
school here for a second visit to America, surprised the students 
by saying it was hard to leave his wife and parents. That he 
should have mentioned his wife before his parents was such a 
violation of Eastern thought as could be gained only by long resi- 
dence abroad. The order grated on the ears of the young men 
who heard him. 

The relation of superior and inferior holds in another way, and 
is absolutely one-sided. The wife must be chaste. “ Among ten 
thousand sins, adultery (on the woman’s side) is the greatest” 
(Rein’s “ Japan,” p. 447). The husband is perfectly free, and 
none but a bad wife will venture to complain of any excess on 
the part of her husband. We of the West are not stainless in 
this, and we must tread softly. The fact is, however, that the 
word “jealous” here applies only to the wife. Theoretically she 
has no right to so much as complain of her husband’s illicit 
actions. Otherwise she is called jealous, as a term of reproach 
and contempt. No man is ever said to be jealous; only a woman 


ean have that failing. Hence “a jealous God” is a hard thing 
VOL. XIX. — NO, 111. 22 
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indeed to explain. It is almost the worst thing one could say of 
the God he would recommend. 

Nevertheless, woman in Japan is woman still. Occasionally 
there were higher ranges of motive and action that put to defiance 
the up-and-down relation, and that revealed the truly heroic and 
noble nature of woman. “Nine Empresses have sat on the 
throne.” Many a woman has put an end to her life rather than see 
dishonor come upon herself or upon her husband’s name. While 
that band of boys spoken of above were resolutely committing 
Aarakiri at the sight of the downfall of their castle, on the other side 
of the town some mothers were slaying their infant sons, and then 
themselves, rather than run the risk of falling into the hands of 
their enemies. At times, the same lofty spirit that led the Samu- 
rai to die gladly for the sake of his lord, found the wife as willing 
to endure death for her lord, her husband, her heaven. In such 
cases high praise was not begrudged. Men would then say, “ Fi- 
delity knows no distinction of high and low.” 

Concubinage is permitted. The wife must not be jealous at 
that. It may be for the sake of perpetuating the family line. 
Bringing disreputable dancing-girls to the house to entertain 
company while the wife is kept out of sight is not inconsistent 
‘with the Samurai idea of loyalty and righteousness. Seven rea- 
sons for divorce were recognized, and just what the practical effect 
was is difficult now to estimate. In this age, in which the sim- 
ple up-and-down formation of the family and of society is done 
away with, and in which Japan has broken from old standards, 
and in the social confusion has not yet found new ones, divorce 
is amazingly common. For the year 1890 there were throughout 
the empire 340,445 marriages and 107,478 divorces. In some 
cities the proportion is nearly one half. In the olden days the 
wife had no legal rights as against her husband. It is sometimes 
claimed that she could divorce her husband. It is not true in the 
same sense as in the West. For here the “ she” is an impersonal 
thing, and when the husband was divorced, it was hardly the 
wife’s personal act. It was rather the act of the family and near 
relatives. It was the house rather than the wife who divorced the 
husband. That is, the husband was sent away from his wife’s 
house, into which he had been adopted. 

The Fourth Relation: Elder and Younger Brother. 

Neither in China nor Japan is there any well-known word that 
means simply brother, or simply sister. The family and all society 
being built on the perpendicular, rather than the horizontal plan, 
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rank, order, distinction, are all important. Every term that re- 
fers to a member of a family must at the same time describe 
the relative position. Hence, there is no way of simply saying, 
** He is my brother,” “She is my sister.” It must be either elder 
brother, younger brother, or elder sister, younger sister. These 
four English compounds are expressed by the short Kei, Tei, 
Shi, Mai. Reverence and obedience, as in the preceding rela- 
tions, are due from the younger to the elder as to a parent. The 
common exhortation even now in Japan is, “ Be obedient to your 
father and” — one would naturally expect —“ mother.” But it 
isn’t; it is “elder brother.” The elder brother becomes the suc- 
cessor in the family line, and on him falls the responsibility of 
passing the house down to the next generation. The younger 
brother is given by adoption, if convenient, to some near family 
where there is no son, but where there is a daughter, whose hus- 
band he becomes. This may bring him the fortune of becoming 
the heir in his new place, in which event he drops the name of 
his own house, and takes that of his bride’s house. It is sometimes 
humorously said that the young man gives up his own name and 
takes that of his bride. Strictly speaking, the name belongs to 
the house and not to any individual. In case a younger brother 
or sister dies, the elder, being one of the superiors, does not go 
to the funeral. Ata funeral of a student recently I said to the 
eldest brother, “I did not expect to see you here to-day.” To 
which he replied, “ Oh, the times have changed, and we are giving 
up the old idea.” Yet his father was not there. 

In this relation the elder brother had his duties and responsi- 
bilities. They were not formulated in any such way that a younger 
brother would claim his rights, but there was a strong ethical idea 
that modified the assumption of selfish authority, and made the 
family a moral power in society. It was not a home in our mean- 
ing of the term. ‘The family is a unit,” is a phrase that in the 
East should be amended to mean, — the family in all its living 
members, together with its dead, constitutes the unit. 

The Fifth Relation: Friends. 

This is a narrow relation, and has no reference to mankind. 
“Confucius knew nothing of universal philanthropy” (Rein’s 
“ Japan,” p. 447). What a friend owes a friend in the common 
intercourse of life is about the size of it. It had at times a nobler 
and wider interpretation. ‘Even the stranger is from the same 
great womb of nature, and hence is to be treated as a friend.” 
How wide a meaning could be given to “stranger” would doubt- 
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less depend on many things. The idea of “ foreigner” was hardly 
included in it. The word “friends,” too, had its interpretation 
practically limited by the rank or grade or the ever-recurring 
“order of nature.” The merchant and the samurai could hardly 
be called friends. 

A word as to the practical workings of the Five Relations since 
the Restoration. Western ideas are coming like a flood. New 
political ideas have already revolutionized the form of govern- 
ment. New family ideas are revolutionizing family life... The 
words “home,” rights,” “ person,” are being widely used. The 
true character of woman as wife, mother, danghter is being recog- 
nized. Family, parents, love, liberty, are growing into new mean- 
ings. The distance between superior and inferior in the state 
and in the family is being greatly lessened. The result is that 
the traditional interpretation of the Five Relations, so far as it 
concerned the old “ order of Heaven,” is being badly wrenched, 
and cannot possibly be preserved. They must now be interpreted 
so as to accord with a constitutional government and codes of law 
that recognize the rights of the individual, even of a woman. 
The interpretation of this brief system of ethics will progress, 
just as theology progresses with new discoveries in science and 
psychology. 

There are extreme conservatives who cannot see the impossi- 
bility of maintaining the semi-despotic interpretation of the past, 
although the government has become partly representative. 
“We have no rights save those the Emperor confers,” said one 
of these extremists in the recent Diet, hoping thereby to exalt 
his Emperor and show his profound loyalty. He showed merely 
his ignorance of the real change that has come over Japan. 
He was silenced with swift replies, —‘ Man has natural rights 
— unconferred.” 

Many able writers here are showing loud dissatisfaction with 
Confucianism, and are giving much thought to the family. It is 
being more and more seen that the living family, apart from dead 
ancestors, is not the moral power it might be. The line of suc- 
cession will remain a very important point, but it will not be, as in 
the past, so much with reference to the dead as to the living and 
future descendants. The wife will more and more share re- 
sponsibility with the husband, and the time will come when the 
relation of husband and wife will take precedence of that of father 
and son. The “order of nature” will be better understood when 
personality is better understood. Love in the family and equality 
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before the law in society will weaken the force of the once univer- 
sal relation of superior and inferior, and a wider righteousness 
will be the result. 

J. H. De Forest. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 





WEALTH. 


My subject is wealth, its relations and its responsibilities, — a 
subject which leads me to speak of the great majority of the com- 
munity who are in some way dependent on the few that are rich. 

Let me make at the outset a distinction which covers the entire 
ground of wealth and want, capital and labor, and which, if rec- 
ognized, would settle all the questions at issue between class and 
class. We constantly hear of the rights of capital, the rights of 
labor, and the like. In the New Testament, which I regard as 
the manual of ethics and sociology no less than of religion, not 
a word is said about rights ; but supreme stress is laid on duties. 
Rights are contingent on duties. No real right can be acquired 
by the violation of duty, or can remain unimpaired by neglect of 
duty. I have no right to property which on moral grounds ought 
not to have been mine, or which I in any way misuse. On the 
other hand, as a laborer, I have no rights except such as accrue 
to me from my honest, faithful work. By acting or plotting 
against my employer’s interest in behalf of what I call my rights, 
I forfeit the very rights that I claim. If the world were Chris- 
tianized, while right would still be a precious word as indicating 
the right line or straight way from earth to heaven, the word 
rights, in the sense of claims, would fall out of use. 

As regards wealth, “ Thou shalt not steal,” is the law of nature 
and of God, and stolen wealth, because gained in violation of 
fundamental duty, has no right to be. Under this head fall some 
of the enormous properties which are regarded with so much 
jealousy, and which bear a very large part in creating what of 
popular feeling there is against the rich. Gambling, when suc- 
cessful, is stealing. It is no less criminal to take advantage of 
one’s ignorance, credulity, or cupidity in the stock-exchange than 
of his defenseless physical condition on the highway. It is in 
great part from dupes, from unwary victims, that the immense 
sums that are daily put at hazard on ’Change are swollen from 
year to year. It is the essence of gambling that one man re- 
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ceives from another that which the other does not mean or want 
to give, and for which he that receives it creates or confers no 
value in return. As for the men whose business it is to gamble 
with one another in stocks, they are to be regarded as on the 
same moral plane with those whose only serious employment is at 
the card-table or the roulette-wheel. A few thus amass large 
fortunes; the rest flounder on between success and beggary. 
But what is most of all to be borne emphatically in mind is that 
their transactions, often brilliant, are constantly enticing clerks, 
cashiers, tellers, and treasurers to risk money not their own in the 
confident assurance of large returns. This is the history of nine 
tenths of the cases of peculation and embezzlement that issue in 
detection, ignominy, the prison, suicide. Meanwhile the stock-ex- 
change is spreading its vile infection in every department of life, 
even among our schoolboys, so that hardly any recreation, from a 
football game to a church fair, is deemed complete unless this pas- 
sion for gambling is catered for, while gambling is fast becoming, 
if it is not already, our great national vice. Now the stock- 
broker’s business in itself is needful and honorable; for stocks 
are a marketable commodity, and when they are bought or sold 
with a view to actual investment, the broker confers on them the 
value charged in his commission. But stock-gambling is im- 
moral, and enlightened public opinion ought so to regard it, and, 
I believe, will so regard it. Lottery-gambling used to be respect- 
able. Washington was the manager of a lottery. Less than a 
century ago one was granted for Harvard College. Early in the 
present century no one was ashamed to buy lottery-tickets, or would 
have been ashamed of a prize, only that prizes seldom came. 
Some horrible cases of suicide by persons ruined in lotteries 
started the public conscience into sudden activity, and the whole 
business at once became infamous. Like grounds for putting a 
similar brand of ignominy on stock-gambling have been multi- 
plied to a most appalling degree, and there can be no hope of 
checking it, so long as those who slay and divide the spoil can 
maintain the social consideration, position, standing, and influ- 
ence which mere wealth too often commands. Having never risked 
a stake or made a wager in fourscore years and more, I claim 
the right to cast the first stone, and hope it will not be the last. 

The men who have accumulated immense wealth by virtually 
stealing railroads have their fitting place on the roll of dis- 
honor with the gamblers, though they do less harm, as they set an 
example which few can follow. 
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It is men of these classes that give wealth a bad name, and 
that feed the too prevalent discontent with the present order of 
society. But the greater part of the wealth in this country is in 
the hands of men who ought to have it. The average rich man 
who does not inherit his wealth fairly earns it. We think it very 
fitting that the trained mechanic should have better wages than 
the hod-carrier or coal-heaver. We pay men in proportion to the 
value that they create or the cost that they save. Now there are 
inventions, like the cotton-gin and the sewing-machine, and like 
the successive stages in the utilizing of steam and electricity, 
which have created uncounted values and abridged cost in more 
ways than can be numbered. Has not the inventor of one of 
these instruments or processes which benefit millions of his race 
fairly earned the immense fortune which sometimes, but in too 
few instances, is his reward? Here, again, is a man, who, not 
without native ability, careful training, and years of experience 
in some secondary place, can so manage a great factory as to 
produce the best work at the lowest cost and with the least fric- 
tion among the operatives. Has not he as fairly earned his 
large salary as the common laborer his two dollars a day? Or 
take the case of the president of one of our extensive railroad 
systems, with thousands of miles of track: can you pay him a 
larger salary than is fairly his due, if he by exceptional prudence, 
insight, and foresight, makes all the difference to the public be- 
tween punctuality and safety, and perpetual uncertainty and peril, 
and to his stockholders between good dividends and a deficit ? 

In the past generations commerce has made most of the great 
fortunes that have a right to be. Goods that the maker or pro- 
ducer cannot use are worth nothing while in his hands. Barter 
alone can give them value; but did men do their own bartering, it 
would consume half their time, and would not supply half their 
wants. Commerce does the bartering for the civilized world. By 
means of it hand-skill or brain-power can “ say to the North, Give 
up, and to the South, Keep not back.” The article of use or 
ornament just finished, the plea at court, the Sunday’s sermon, 
commands tea from China, spices from Sumatra, gloves from 
Paris, furs from Alaska. Of many commodities, the largest part 
of the value is created by their transportation from the maker or 
producer to the consumer, and every process by which the goods 
reach him, the original purchase, carriage, wholesale, retail, de- 
mands intelligence and skill, and in many branches a high stand- 
ard of enterprise, discretion, and trained ability. When we con- 
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sider all that is needed in this profession to keep the market 
stocked and not glutted, and to meet the ever-varying demands 
of an inconstant public, you will admit that the merchant is very 
inadequately paid by any percentage of profit that the rivalry of 
competitors will suffer him to make. Put commerce into incom- 
petent hands, the whole civilized world would be as precariously 
supplied even with the common necessaries of daily life as are the 
paupers that beg at our doors. The rich merchant more than 
earns his wealth by the values that he creates and confers. 

But it may be said, If the classes of men which I have speci- 
fied earn their wealth, their children do not. If these men 
have a right to their large earnings, it is only a life-right. At 
their death their property ought to return to the state, to the 
public from whom it came. I answer, The state is their heir, 
and in every civilized country it asserts its heirship by taking 
charge of the estate of the deceased person, limiting his‘ power of 
bequest, prescribing the mode of distribution, and sometimes 
heavily taxing legacies and inheritances. But it has been the 
unanimous opinion of legislators that the wisest and best thing 
to be done with the property of a deceased person is distribution 
in accordance with his will, or among the members of his family. 
Men will seldom do their best work for themselves alone. They 
want property more to leave it than to use it. The chief enjoy- 
ment of busy men often is providing for their children. Were 
the state to become to-morrow the universal heir, it would inherit 
not half the property that now exists, and in two or three genera- 
tions what it would inherit would not pay the expense of collect- 
ing and keeping it. Meanwhile all the great industries of the 
world would die out, and men would learn to live from hand to 
mouth with no thought of the future. As the case is, without 
the rights of primogeniture, large fortunes are divided fully 
fast enough for the desirable change of hands. Three fourths 
of the now rich men were born poor, and of the remaining fourth 
not one in ten had a rich grandfather. On the other hand, many 
of the very poor came from rich families, and in one instance two 
of the sons of the richest man in one of our New England States 
died in the almshouse of their native town. Large fortunes, 
then, are not likely to be so transmitted as to create an hereditary 
aristocracy, or to preclude new men from successful competition 
for the few great prizes which combined brain-power, skill, train- 
ing, and industry can merit. 

I would next say emphatically, large fortunes are needed. 
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They are essential to the public welfare, and are of benefit to all 
of every condition above the rank of tramps and paupers. They 
are necessary for the great public works which make our modern 
world what it is. Equalized wealth, moderate competency would 
never have built our railroads, or started our lines of ocean steam- 
ers, or established those solid financial institutions and firms that 
facilitate exchange, and make foreign commerce possible and 
foreign travel easy. The collection of small subscriptions for 
such purposes would be literally endless, — so slow that early sub- 
scribers would fall off as fast as new ones could be obtained. 
Then, too, most of these enterprises, however lucrative, do not 
yield an immediate revenue. Rich men can afford to wait; men 
of slender means cannot. Manufactures, also, of almost every 
kind can be economically conducted only in large factories, by 
owners or corporations with large capital. But there is no manu- 
facture that is sure of regular returns. Fluctuations in the mar- 
ket may leave the best stock without a dividend for a series of 
years, while the failure will be more than made up by a series of 
prosperous years. This alternate ebb and flow of profit, which 
the rich only can sustain, in the nature of things inevitable, is 
made more frequent, and the ebb often prolonged, by the legisla- 
tion of men for whom utter ignorance of political economy seems 
an essential qualification for office. 

To the rich, too, belongs in many ways the special culture of 
science, learning, and art, not for their own exclusive advantage, 
but for the benefit of a growing number of those who can learn, 
appreciate, and enjoy what they cannot pay for. It is beginning 
to be understood here, as it has long been in Europe, that high 
art, whatever its nominal ownership, is public property ; and there 
are single works of art which have had for successive generations 
an educational value beyond all estimate, which to have within 
easy access is the best thing this side of heaven. Such works, 
unless art be dead, we may yet have in this country, if there are 
men rich enough to buy them ; but socialistic division of property 
will never afford patronage for transcending genius. At the same 
time, humble yet serviceable talent requires for its inspiration and 
culture such means and opportunities as cannot be found where 
there are no rich men. Our universities and higher seminaries 
of learning owe their establishment in most cases, and in all the 
large endowments of which there is constantly increasing need, to 
rich men. Those who have but a competence can do very little 
for them; and so far are they from being supported by their 
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pupils, that in some of them every pupil costs more than would 
support a small family comfortably. With the highest tuition fee 
that is paid, the student is but a charity-scholar. 

Still farther, there is no truer charity, whether designed or not, 
and it is expressly so designed by every rich man who is both 
intelligent and conscientious, than generous living. It is worth 
much more than almsgiving, and supersedes a great deal of alms- 
giving. It sustains departments of manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry that would else languish. It employs many for 
whom the alternative would be enforced idleness. There is even 
now not work enough for all that need employment. Reduce 
those families that have more than a competency to a mere suffi- 
ciency for comfortable living, you would paralyze productive in- 
dustry in some departments, and sadly cripple it in many others, 
while pauperism would be largely increased by men and women 
able and willing to work, but with nothing to do. Nor is the 
charity that begins at home prone to end there. It is for the 
most part by the generous livers and their families that the poor 
are relieved, the permanently poor, when deserving, kept in heart 
and comfort, and the sick and infirm supplied with luxuries else 
beyond their reach. There is hardly a rich family that is not a 
centre of thoughtful kindness for a circle of no small circum- 
ference. 

On a larger scale, I am inclined to believe that our rich men in 
general are a power for good. I can speak chiefly of Boston ; 
but as that city is neither my birthplace nor my home, I am not 
so partial to it as to regard it as exceptionally worthy of eulogy. 
But there it is astonishing how frequent are the occasions for 
large contributions, and be it for ten, fifty, or a hundred thousand 
dollars, the sum asked for is promptly made up, no matter though 
the call be from distant regions or from the antipodes. Then, 
too, for all our home institutions of learning and of charity to ask 
is to receive. A kindergarten for little blind children is thought 
desirable, and the funds are at once forthcoming. The trustees 
of the parent institution doubt whether they have a right to sup- 
port this offshoot from the income in their hands, and a separate 
endowment is raised for its support. In its fourth year it is filled 
to overflowing, and before the fifth year closes fresh subscriptions 
authorize the procuring plans for a second building. And this 
is but a specimen of what is continually going on for our own 
section of the country, while institutions of prime importance 
for new and impoverished districts in the West and South have 
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their agents constantly in the field, and never seeking munificent 
aid in vain. Then, too, you will hardly find a rich family that 
has not kindred who owe to it, it may be, their first essential steps 
toward an independent position, or, it may be, what is necessary 
to make a slender income sufficient, not only for comfort, but for 
the keenly critical eye of the outside world. 

Then there have been and are millionaires who have made and 
make the doing of good not their avocation, but their vocation. 
One I remember, the richest man of his time, whom bodily dis- 
ease so incapacitated for all pleasure that needed the ministry 
of the body that he sat not at his own table, and weighed the 
stale bread which was his only food, who had a room in his house 
stocked like an old-fashioned variety store, from which he daily 
dispatched parcels adapted to all forms of individual need, where- 
ever he knew of want or suffering, far or near; and on his daily 
drives he had the seats and pockets of his carriage packed with 
books and toys for children and tokens of kind remembrance for 
one and another aged, poor, lonely, or sick person, so that driving 
with him, frem the frequent stops, seemed like riding on a coun- 
try baker’s cart. Another, also the richest man of his time and 
city, asked me to draw on him for whatever I wanted to give to 
poor students, he himself assuming the entire support of several. 
The only condition with me was the suppression of his name. I 
thus distributed for him not far from forty thousand dollars. 
At the same time the town of his birth and summer residence 
owed to him public buildings and improvements else far beyond 
its means, and there was not a human being within its borders in 
other than a prosperous condition that had not shared his bounty, 
while there were several families that were cared for as his own. 
I could name among the living like instances of rich men, who 
are always on the watch for opportunities of usefulness, conscious 
that their wealth is a sacred trust from God for man, and giving 
not from impulse indiscriminately, but often incurring the cruel 
charge of parsimony, because on principle they refuse gifts in 
doubtful cases. My intercourse with rich men has been such as 
to make me thank God for them, and deprecate with my whole 
soul the leveling doctrines and tendencies which would increase 
and intensify poverty much faster than they could diminish 
wealth. 

There are, indeed, some misers, and but for their own sake I 
could wish there were more. As men they are pitiable; but as 
institutions they are of surpassing value. They are the bees in 
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the social economy, hiving honey-without feeding on it. The 
miser is commonly honest in the most mean and meagre sense of 
the word ; for what he calls his conscience will not justify him in 
exacting the uttermost farthing unless he pays it. He takes care 
of his property for the lowest wages, cheap clothes, and scanty 
fare. What is called his hoarding is the opposite. It is keeping 
his wealth in perpetual circulation through the channels of pro- 
ductive industry, in which hundreds of operatives are better paid 
than he is. Then, when he dies, he either leaves for himself a 
name by magnificent endowments for the public good, or else his 
property goes to heirs whom his example has taught to be as free 
in spending as he has been intent on saving. Girard College, 
with its vast revenue, owes its existence to its founder’s rigid self- 
denial. So does the Johns Hopkins University, which in its 
graduate department is unexcelled, if not unequaled, as also the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, the greatest institution of the kind in 
the world, and destined to hold as a training-school for physicians, 
surgeons, and nurses the same unrivaled preéminence which it 
has in its apparatus for the immediate benefit of its patients. To 
a like source we owe at Harvard University the Bussey founda- 
tion, which endows two professorships and supports an agricul- 
tural school. A loveless life thus may win enduring gratitude. 
As for a miser’s heirs, they are almost always generous. I have in 
my mind a man who died enormously rich. Economy, the neces- 
sity of his youth, the habit of his prime, became the passion of his 
age. He dammed up his growing wealth with walls so close and 
high that mere driblets leaked out. At his death this vast reser- 
voir was parted into three rich fountains, still full, but flowing in 
perpetual streams and rills of wise and munificent charity, for 
school, church, and college, for the poor at home, for freedmen 
at the South, for infant institutions of learning and religion in 
the West. 

I would now speak of the relations of the rich to other classes. 
Under this head comes the unceasing controversy between the 
employers and the employed ; for the employers, as a class, repre- 
sent or command capital of considerable amount, and the corpo- 
rations that employ labor are chiefly under the control of large 
stockholders. 

The first thing to be said is, that in this country men’s labor is 
not ill paid. The mere hand laborer without skill can earn a 
comfortable subsistence, and he is not fairly entitled to anything 
more. He does only what his employers could do for themselves, 
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and what many of them would do if his price were higher. The 
men whose labor could not be dispensed with, as mechanics and 
factory operatives, have no good ground for complaint. The 
women have, and will have, so long as in all women’s work those 
who need their pay for their support are ground down by the com- 
petition of women who do not really need wages, but work to buy 
what their husbands or fathers will not buy for them. But that 
the men are well paid is shown by their ability, while spending an 
immense amount in strong drink, to maintain an occasional strike, 
and to meet the often exorbitant demands of the labor organiza- 
tions. They would be still better paid if they were contented 
with their wages; for the labor deranged or lost is all charged, 
though indirectly, on the wages fund, and is paid for by the oper- 
atives themselves. The average mechanic or mill hand is better 
paid than the average clergyman, when you deduct from the cler- 
gyman’s salary his professional expenses, from which he and his 
family derive no benefit. Then as to the laborer’s proportion of 
profits, capital pays him as much as it can afford. Capital in- 
creases no faster than the needs of the country demand. Thus, 
if the average dividend on railroad stock were less, there would 
be no encouragement for opening new lines of travel when needed, 
or for keeping the existing lines well equipped and fully service- 
able. Nor does the capital invested in manufactures more than 
suffice by its surplus earnings for the new investments needed for 
our growing population. The chief danger from the war against 
capital is that of its diminished ability to do the country’s work 
and to compensate its workingmen. Still theré is much in the 
relations of class to class that admits of improvement, and while 
I see no justifiable grounds for war, it is only by remedying such 
evils as really exist that peace and mutual good feeling can be 
established. 

Let us look, then, at some of the remedies attempted or pro- 
posed. Among these a foremost place would be claimed for or 
by the Knights of Labor and other like organizations. That 
they are tolerated in what pretends to be a free country, or by any 
government less barbarous than that of Dahomey or Ashantee, is 
to me an unsolvable mystery. Men certainly have a right to 
agree among themselves as to any plan of action, but none what- 
ever to compel other men to fall into their ranks under heavy 
penalties. Every individual among the employers and the em- 
ployed has a right to make an honest contract. Then, too, some 
of the demands of these organisms, even if they were not en- 
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forced by violence;-are at once absurd and detrimental. When 
the well-paid functionaries of a system of railroads insist that all 
functionaries of the same class shall be paid alike, the new as the 
old hands, those that can be trusted with the most delicate and 
hazardous work as those fit only to run a slow freight train, there 
is not only the grossest injustice, but at the same time discourage- 
ment to those who would otherwise train themselves for specially 
arduous and responsible service, anda threatening to the safety 
of life and property under conditions demanding superior skill 
and care. Equally absurd and harniful are the restrictions on 
apprenticeships in various trades, preventing the thorough train- 
ing of mechanics of which we of an earlier generation retain the 
memory and had the benefit. As for the hours of labor the case 
is clear and simple. Competition and the necessity of replacing 
and increasing working capital put impassable limits on the wages 
fund. A certain amount of work will earn a certain amount 
of money, and no more. If the laborers prefer to do in five 
days what they now do in four, they must be paid accordingly ; 
but those who make this choice have no right to compel others to 
do so. Against the tyranny and oppression of organizations for 
this purpose, and other like purposes, over those who will not join 
them there would be a unanimous protest of all good citizens, were 
it not that no political party dares to lose the votes which it would 
lose were its members foremost in such action. 

Socialism is among the proposed remedies for such social evils 
as are alleged to exist. Socialistic experiments, which have a 
view, though a very distant view, to communism as an ultimate 
end, are perfectly lawful, and are open to no objections except 
such as are inherent in them. They have been tried often enough, 
and under a sufficient variety of conditions, to have been fully 
tested; and they are all defunct or moribund. The Shakers 
lasted longer than any other class of socialists. Half a century 
ago they were rich; they are now very poor, and must soon cease 
to be. One insuperable objection to socialistic schemes is that in 
every community, however select, there are the lazy and the in- 
capable, and industrious men and women will not in the long 
run consent to support them on equal terms with themselves. 
Even in Brook Farm there was great complaint about the worth- 
less hands that belonged to some of. the brightest minds, and 
there were persons of transcending genius who did not earn their 
salt. Socialism also interferes mote or less with the family life, 
which is too precious to be merged in that of a larger commu- 
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nity ; while the average man will not be willing to forego the 
privilege of taking care of his family in his own way, and doing 
the best for them with whatever he can honestly earn, instead of 
putting his surplus earnings into a common stock. 

Profit-sharing is another device, harmless in theory but difficult 
in practice. Profit-sharing means loss-sharing, and, as I have al- 
ready intimated, only capitalists can afford this. There is no 
business that has not its bad years, few that may not have two or 
three bad years in succession. Then, too, profit-sharing is part- 
nership, and means a right to participate in the management of 
business ; but this is a matter in which the proverb, “ In the multi- 
tude of counselors there is wisdom,” does not hold good. For this 
reason large business concerns are best conducted by corporations, 
so that there may be something like unity of plan and purpose in 
their management, and in these well-paid operatives may become 
profit-sharers by being stockholders. But while 1 have no faith 
in profit-sharing as a system, I deem it worthy of all praise when 
a firm gives, as do some-that I know, as a gratuity to its em- 
ployees a certain percentage of its profits,—a charity twice 
blessed, as it insures the diligence and intensifies the loyalty of 
the employees, and thus more than earns the gratuity bestowed. 

Nationalism is, I suppose, the newest device. It belongs toa 
far-off Utopia. Affairs now under national control are not so 
managed as to invite confidence in the people at large. So long 
as we have such an immense proportion of ignorant, incompetent, 
and vicious voters, and so many shrewd and selfish manipulators 
of a ductile and flexible public, the aim should be to keep as 
. many things as possible out of the reach of the people collectively. 
Trustworthiness, when wanting, is not created by added trusts ; 
it is only fidelity in lesser trusts that authorizes the conferring of 
greater. An ideally intelligent and virtuous people might, through 
carefully organized agencies, take judicious charge of its own in- 
dustrial interests ; but the citizens of such a nation would be per- 
fectly able to take care of themselves ; and even in such a people 
it would be essential to the highest culture, mental, artistical, and 
moral, that individual genius and enterprise should be free to 
mark out their own independent course, and to earn for their 
special use a due proportion of what beyond their normal part 
they had contributed to the common stock. For such a people, 
too, it would be demoralizing to have the offices of humanity for 
orphans, the aged, the infirm, and those who fall or falter on the 
lifeway, performed by public bureaus, instead of being the wel- 
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come charge and blessed burden of sympathizing kindred, neigh- 
bors, and friends. 

With reference to these and similar remedies for social wrongs, 
real or imagined, the best thing ever said was by an intelligent 
operative in Robert Owen’s famous establishment at Lanark : 
“°T is but patching up poor human nature; if it be stopped in 
one place, it will break out in another.” But human nature need 
not be patched up. There is a power which can make it whole, 
entire, and sound, as when it first came from its Maker’s hands. 
This work is the prerogative of Christianity ; it will be performed 
as fast as man is Christianized, and no faster. It is a slow work ; 
for in the evolution of eternity centuries hardly stir the minute- 
hand on the time-dial. Yet there has been unintermitted progress 
from the time when the Sun of Righteousness first chased the 
night shadows from the sky. In their mutual relations, class with 
class, men have had less and less ground for complaint. 

I said at the outset that in Christian ethics supreme stress is 
laid not on rights, but on duties. Just so far as duties are ful- 
filled on the one side, rights will be recognized on the other. The 
various classes of employees need this lesson. So far as they 
have less than their rights, it is in great part their own fault. So 
far as intemperance, slack habits of work, open discontent, or 
conduct detrimental to social peace and order prevail among 
those of any class, all of that class are lowered in the esteem of 
their employers, are held in less respect, are regarded as worth- 
less, and there is less disposition to treat them generously. Every 
artisan or operative who is less or other than a good citizen not 
only degrades himself, but helps to pull down or to keep down, 
his fellow-workmen. It makes all the difference between their 
being paid the least for which they can be got and the most that 
they fairly earn. A thorough temperance reform would raise 
wages all round. The cessation of factious disturbances in the 
labor market would have a like result, while their continuance 
only depletes the wages-fund. The worst enemies of labor are 
the agitators. If I had the ear of all the employees in the civil- 
ized world, if I were bound up heart and soul with their inter- 
ests, if I wanted to do the utmost that could be done for securing 
and perpetuating all their rights, and for more than satisfying their 
every reasonable claim, I should want to do nothing more than to 
rehearse to them the Sermon on the Mount, assured that in obey- 
ing its precepts they would find their full and sufficient charter 
for due compensation, for every fitting indulgence and immunity, 
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and for an honored and cherished place in the regard of all their 
fellow-citizens. In fine, they will have not such rights as they 
demand, but such rights as they deserve. 

On the other hand, rich men, capitalists, employers, can make 
good their rights only by discharging their obligations. Their 
wealth is, first, God’s, and theirs only so far as they recognize 
his ownership, and themselves as his trustees and factors. Among 
their first duties is the extermination of such nurseries of de- 
praved and degraded poverty as there are not only in our great 
cities, but in most of our populous towns, — quarters in which to 
live means crime, in which to be born implies a baleful heritage 
of ancestral guilt, in which it would require more of moral enter- 
prise to be only moderately vicious than for me or my readers 
to attain the summit of heroic virtue. To the rich belongs the 
furnishing of the material means for so purging these lurking- 
places of the foulest miasma that purity can find a home in 
them. There are Christian workers in all our churches; but 
there are dens into which the gospel cannot be carried till they 
are cleansed, and the cleansing demands what wealth alone can 
supply. 

There is also educational service imperatively needed, and in 
this, even if the funds come from the public treasury, the work 
must be done by those of the more prosperous classes. Less is 
done for pupils in our public schools than formerly, while more is 
needed. In earlier time a pupil could learn whatever he wanted 
to-learn, unless it were beyond the teacher’s knowledge. Now 
the brightest child cannot exceed the curriculum through which 
the most stupid can be pushed or pulled. There are two depart- 
ments imperatively needed in our schools. One is so much of 
political economy as pertains to the relations of capital and labor 
and the inexorable laws of the industrial world, which might by 
fitting text-books and teachers be brought within the scope of 
the average child’s understanding, and would conduce greatly to 
contented industry and its corresponding compensation. Such 
instruction might well take the place of lists of names and dates 
memorized only to be forgotten, and rules of syntax learned only 
to be broken. The other department is manual labor, sewing, of 
course, for girls, for boys such use of tools as will be of service to 
any man, whatever be his trade or profession. The unskilled la- 
borer ought not to be ; for he can fairly earn only a bare support. 
When I was first a householder, the man who sawed and split my 


wood also mended my locks, did all small repairs about my house 
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and furniture, and made himself generally useful, earning the 
means of living as comfortably as his employers. There used to 
be many such men. It is hard to find them now. Our public 
schools might enable many men who else will be mere hand- 
laborers to add brain-power to their work and its wages to their 
earnings. 

It belongs, also, to persons in a prosperous condition to take 
the lead in all measures for the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of the people at large. We use the phrase better classes. 
We ought either to drop it or to deserve it. The latter is the 
more desirable alternative. In some respects much less is done 
for the people than formerly. Sixty years ago many of the wisest 
and best men in England and in this country were engaged in 
preparing: instructive reading for the people at large. It was 
Lord Brougham’s favorite enterprise. Edward Everett was the 
president of an association formed for this purpose. Under such 
titles as the “ Library of Useful Knowledge” and ‘Common 
School Library,” various series were issued in cheap form, largely 
circulated, and eagerly read. I have on my shelves many books 
of this class, which, had the world not been moving all this time, 
would be well worth republication. But the dime novel has re- 
placed all such literature, and the capacity of reading is in un- 
numbered instances of doubtful benefit, so demoralizing a use is 
made of it. 

The lyceum, too, was instituted solely for the instruction of 
the people at large. The first lyceum was started at Waltham 
for the benefit of the factory operatives, and a commodious hall 
was erected for that purpose. The example was followed by the 
then infant manufacturing towns, now large cities, of Lowell and 
Lawrence. With similar purpose lyceums were established in 
almost every considerable town in New England. The earliest 
lecturers were in part men of long-established reputation, like 
Edward and Alexander Everett, John Pickering, Judge Story, 
and the older college professors, and in part young men who 
caught the philanthropic enthusiasm, and worked, not for fame, 
but with sole reference to usefulness. Lecturing was then, and I 
think for a full score of years, a gratuitous service, a missionary 
work. When the lecturers began to be paid, they became ambi- 
tious, and sometimes mercenary. They ceased to write for the 
people ; but a part of them catered for the refined tastes of their 
cultivated hearers, a part for the amusement of the lovers of fun 
and buffoonery. The original lyceum lecture was of immense 
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educational value, and there is no reason why it may not be re- 
stored to its old place and office. There may, however, be devised 
other ways as good or better to the same end. But the work of 
popular education is now sadly neglected, and should be the 
sacred charge of the more educated and prosperous classes, espe- 
cially of the young men, whose interest, no less than their duty 
and privilege, will be to enlighten those among whom they are to 
have their life-work. 

Employers, whether in their individual or their corporate capa- 
city, have yet other responsibilities, nameless only because too 
many and various for enumeration. ‘ That thou hide not thy- 
self from thine own flesh,” is a phrase of the Hebrew prophet, 
full of profoundest significance. Indeed, it is the only definition 
of charity which is not mere giving, but sympathy, fellow-feeling. 
Wages may be all that they ought to be, and yet there may be 
discontent on the part of those employed, which, whatever its pre- 
tense, has its real source in the impassable gulf between themselves 
and their employers, and which has on the other side for its coun- 
terpart supercilious indifference. 

The saying “ Corporations have no souls” is not always true. 
The Waltham cotton factories were among the earliest in New 
England. The principal proprietors had their summer residences 
in Waltham, and gave great personal attention to the well-being 
of their operatives. They built for them a church which they 
themselves attended. They had agents and superintendents who 
took the lead in all measures that could be devised for the im- 
provement of those under their charge. Circumstances’ have 
changed ; operatives of alien birth or parentage are less recep- 
tive than those who went before them of certain kinds of in- 
fluence ; but the old spirit is so far maintained that a sick opera- 
tive is cared for at the charge of the corporation, and his place 
reserved for him till his recovery. In Lowell sites for churches 
and aid in building them were freely granted by the corporations ; 
subsidies were given to evening schools and courses of lectures ; 
encouragement was largely bestowed on the “ Lowell Offering,” a 
magazine conducted and published by factory girls; a hospital 
was built ; excellent lodging-houses were maintained under care- 
ful supervision, and funds for relief furnished to the city mission- 
ary. In others of the early manufacturing towns like care was 
taken for the operatives; and I have no doubt that measures to 
like purpose, adapted to the altered condition of things, are pur- 
sued to large extent at the present time throughout New Eng- 
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land. But I would say emphatically that in the appointment of 
persons for the oversight and management of our great corpora- 
tions special reference should be had, not only to their business 
qualifications, but also to their human sympathies, to their capacity 
to represent what ought to be the attitude of Christian corporators 
to those in their employ. 

Private employers ought to be aware that they have not met 
their obligations when they have paid the wages due. In and 
about their own homes their opportunities of beneficence in word 
or deed are constantly recurring, and opportunity means duty. 
As to large concerns, the proprietor or firm has a broad range of 
choice between human machines performing a given amount of 
work in a given time, putting into their work just mind enough 
to slight and scrimp it when and where they can, and men and 
women working with mind and heart and soul, doing their best 
and taking pleasure in doing it. The best example of what a 
manufacturing establishment can do may be seen in the silk works 
of the Cheneys at South Manchester, Connecticut, now managed 
by the children and grandchildren of their founders. Their vil- 
lage is charmingly neat. The houses of the families of the opera- 
tives and the boarding-houses are well built, roomy, carefully 
ventilated, with all desirable conveniences, each with its little 
garden-plat, which the occupants are encouraged to make orna- 
mental by gifts of seeds, slips, and plants. There is a very large 
and beautiful hall in which public worship and a Sunday-school 
were maintained by the proprietors till the sectarian proclivities of 
the operatives outgrew a union church. In that hall courses of lec- 
tures and entertainments of a more mundane character are given, 
and beneath the same roof is a library, carefully and generously 
furnished and replenished to suit all such tastes as ought to be 
suited. There is on the part of the proprietors a careful study of 
whatever can contribute to the comfort, happiness, and mutual 
good feeling of the little community. The last time that I was 
there, they had just imported a French baker, that the families 
might be fed on bread both better and cheaper than they could 
make for themselves. The brothers who started this enterprise 
adopted their course from a sense of duty. Their successors, 
men of a kindred spirit, say that they should continue it on selfish 
grounds, if on no other. It pays. It is a great financial success. 
They have their pick in the labor market; they have no strikes ; 
those who come into their employ never want to leave them. 
They put as much of godliness as they can into their factory, and 
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the result is contentment, thus verifying in its worldly sense what 
St. Paul says with a spiritual significance, ‘“ Godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain.” 

This leads me to a not unfitting close. My subject is exhaust- 
less, and whatever worth this article may or may not have, its close 
shall be what I know that it will be good for my readers to hold 
in mindful memory and to test in action; and it applies not only 
to the relations between class and class and between man and 
man, but to the whole of life. There cannot be two best ways of 
living. The straight path to heaven is the only sure and good 
path through this world. No one can prize more than I do the 
hope full of immortality bequeathed to us by the risen Saviour ; 
still, should that hope fail, and the soul perish with the body in 
the grave, he who had lived for the life eternal would have got 
the most and best that could be got out of this world. 

A. P. Peabody. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue ninth Congress of Orientalists was held in London University, 
September, 1892, “ under the most favorable auguries.” Professor Max 
Miller delivered the president’s inaugural address on Monday, the 5th. 
In his elaborate review of the progress of Oriental studies, he expressed 
the opinion that the oldest cuneiform letters owed their origin to China. 
Tuesday the interest centred in Professor Hechler’s discovery of a 
fragment of the LXX version of the Prophets, in age among the most 
venerable of Old Testament MSS. Wednesday was signalized by an 
address of Mr. Gladstone. Hardly less notable were the papers of 
Professor Sayce on the progress of Assyriology in England, and of Dr. 
Tylor on the Stone Age in the East. Thursday was brightened by Pro- 
fessor Karabatek’s discoveries in Arabic papyri, and by Miss Sorabji’s 
graceful and patriotic paper on the Parsis. On Friday a spirited claim 
was made for India to a place beside Greece in the domain of meta- 
physics, and Professor Mahaffy treated, in his entertaining style, the 
Petrie papyri. Saturday was given to excursions to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and Monday concluded the broad and attractive programme with 
a dinner, at which ladies, by a pleasing innovation, were guests. 

One reason for deprecating the destruction of Assyrian antiquities, 
which is suffered by the Turkish authorities, is their value in questions 
relating to the spiritual world. They are witnesses to the soul in its early 
beliefs and aspirations. We commend cordially, therefore, ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Babylonian Religion,” in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archzology of February last. There Mr. Ball brings forward new evi- 
dence of human sacrifice in Old Babylonia. His text-book is a cylinder 
of black basalt. Its style and execution date it between 2500 and 2000 
B.c. The god stands with one foot on the lowest, the other on the 
highest, step of a gradiform pyramid. This is doubtless a temple. In 
his right hand he holds a short, recurved sword, and in his left a sceptre. 
Flames rise from his arms. Behind him is an altar, with cereal offer- 
ings. In front are two figures, wearing the priestly leopard skin. Their 
arms are raised, as if to strike. With the left hand one holds back the 
head, while the other holds up the beard of a man who kneels on one 
knee between the two. They are aiming a clear stroke at the throat. 
The victim wears only cap and loin-cloth. Flames are above; on the 
right a vulture is flying toward him, and on tke left an antelope is leap- 
ing away from him. The whole composition and symbolism point to the 
most hideous, yet the most heroic, of offerings, like those of the Mexican 
teocallis. There could be no grimmer illustration of the statement of 
2 Kings xvii. 31: “And the Sepharvites burnt their children in fire to 
Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim.” 

‘There is no place where the history of religions is treated more scien- 
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tifically and attractively than at Paris. This appears from the schedule 
of lectures even at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes of the current year. 
The East and West clasp hands in topics like the following : Origins of 
Taoism and the religious doctrine of Chinese Anarchists. Religions of 
ancient Peru. Explanation of Buddhist texts from China, Siam, Thibet, 
and Japan. Interpretation of the Mexican Tonalamatl. We are less 
surprised that a Frenchman, Marquis de Nadaillac, should be teaching 
English and Americans the archeology of their own lands in “ manners 
and monuments of prehistoric peoples.” 

The “ Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie ” of August last contains an ingen- 
ious article by H. Zimmern, on the Blessing of Jacob and the Zodiae. 
It is the writer’s aim to utilize recent discoveries concerning the history 
and origin of the twelve signs. Simeon and Levi are expressly denomi- 
nated brethren. This suggests Gemini. The maiming of a beast and 
the slaying of a man may be a reminiscence of the Nimrod Epic’s maim- 
ing of the heavenly bull and slaying of the tyrant Humbaba by Gil- 
game§ and Ea-Bani. Judah’s lion and the sign Leo are related. The 
chief star in the Babylonian constellation, Regulus, was called the royal 
star. The position between the forepaws recalls the staff between Judah’s 
feet. As to the famous Shiloh, it may be read Sheol (mbsx'), the Under- 
world, in which the stars set. Jensen compares the Assyrian silin. By 
means of text-emendations Joseph’s blessing becomes similarly that of a 
young bull. This links it with Taurus, the symbol of the Babylonian 
Marduk. The transition to the bow is thus simpler. Orion is then the 
archer-warrior with Joseph’s bow, as in Midrasch Bereschit Ratba. Is 
this all mere accident? Or does it chime in with the eleven stars of the 
zodiac in Joseph’s dream? Zimmern, with reserves, is of the latter 
opinion. 

On October 7 the obsequies of Ernest Renan were held in the College 
of France. The Minister of Public Instruction expressed in noble terms 
the general grief at the loss of the illustrious savant and artist. ‘ Veri- 
tatem dilexi” was his motto for his tomb. A curious anecdote of the 
great French archeologist was printed about the same time. At Smyrna, 
the metropolis of numismatics and the home of forgery, the author of 
the “Mission de Phénicie” was anxious to see what the collectors had. 
A friend took him to Whittall, who had a European fame. Besides many 
choice objects, Mr. Whittall showed the visitors a Hebrew silver shekel. 
To this Renan paid scrutinizing attention. He could not- believe it to be 
genuine, though a splendid coin and meeting every test. Doubt and 
faith struggled. ‘“ We then went to the rival of Mr. Whittall, one Meyer, 
in whose collection we also saw a shekel, but not so fine a one as Mr. 
Whittall’s. Renan observed we had seen a shekel already which was 
finer. ‘It is a forgery,’ said Meyer, ‘as this is; but Mr. Whittall gave 
40 1. for his, and I gave 24 1. for mine.’” ‘The plot had been ingeniously 
framed by the wary Syrians who had fabricated the shekel, and at the 
cost of expensive genuine coins sought to authenticate it. 
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The author of the above, Mr. Hyde Clarke, tells us also that he had 
the Pseudo-Sesostris photographed. Where he recognized characters, 
Renan denied them. Why? Because no such characters were known. 
That they were Hittite had not then appeared. “The Race and Lan- 
guage of the Hittites,’ by Léon de Lantsheere, was still far in the future. 
So were the inscriptions discovered by Ramsay and Hogarth in Asia 
Minor, lately published in the “ Recueil de Travaux relatifs 4 la Phi- 
lologie et & l’Archéologie egyptiennes et assyriennes.” What would 
Renan have thought could he have foreseen the publication of four hun- 
dred Hittite words in Dusrattas’ Hittite Letter, by C. R. Conder? Yet 
that was given the readers of the “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ” 
of October last. 

In this longest of the Tell-el-Amarna letters we have a communication 
from the King of Mitani, in Southern Armenia, to Amenophis III., King 
of Egypt. The Assyrian introduction wishes peace to sovereign, ladies, 
nobles, horses, land, and all that belongs to the Nile-Prince. Egypt is 
written in Hittite either Mazri or Mizri, and the Egyptians are called 
Mizrippi. The country whence the letters are dispatched seems to be 
ealled KURU Minippi. This is “land of the race of the Minni,” per- 
haps the Egyptian Men or Menti. What the Armenian monarch desires 
is to cede his daughter's hand and to have his conquests recognized. In 
return for his tribute, he requests a written decree on papyrus, confirm- 
ing the verbal message received. His daughter, Tadukhepa, is to be 
conducted by Menes to the land of Zoan, and married in Thebes, “ before 
the image.” Marash, Aleppo, and Carchemish thus become his domain, 
under the suzerainty of his Egyptian lord. Words like Atta, father, 
Dubsar, scribe, Umum, lord, are in accord with the theory of an Akka- 
dian or Turkie speech, which Mr. Conder believes to be the key of the 
Hittite language rather than Hebrew, Georgian, Vannic, or Aryan, Dr. 
Jensen makes it Armenian. 

Speaking of Hittites, we rejoice to learn that the Museum of Con- 
stantinople has been constructing a Hittite court. While the casts 
from Sindjirli are in Berlin, the originals are at Stamboul. Thanks 
to Hamdy Bey, there has sprung up within ten years a rare collection 
of antiquities on the banks of the Bosphorus. The Hittite lion of 
Marash is much. More are the clay coffin of Niffer, Assyrian slabs 
from Nineveh, and many a Tello treasure of De Sarzec. Finer yet 
are the beautiful head of Apollo from Tralles and the superb Venus 
from Cyme. It is a curious and fortunate circumstance that has made a 
French painter director of the imperial Turkish Museum. The or- 
phan, slave, student, soldier, lawyer, artist, diplomat, seems to have been 
raised up as an educator in the fine arts to an unartistic race. Pro- 
fessor J. P. Peters has written in a timely and instructive way in the 
February “Century” of the Art Impetus in Turkey through this 
anomalous man. When he turned the calcium light on the great Sidon 
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sarcophagus it almost overpowered him. His workmen had to drag 
him with a rope to the top of the shaft, where he lay “trembling like 
an aspen and weeping like a woman.” No wonder! The excavator 
had found a sarcophagus exceeding ten feet in length and eight in height, 
of Pentelic marble. Its sculptures were in high relief, and of exquisite 
finish. A polychrome coloring, vivid as when first laid on, marked the 
costumes of Persian and Greek. It is without doubt the monument of the 
Persian magnate who holds the centre of the sculpture in combat with 
alion. Alexander the Great appears three times. The well-known 
features, the royal fillet, the purple mantle, the helmet with white plumes, 
signal hinr in what is the oldest and most authentic portrait of the con- 
queror of the world. For this reason the sarcophagus has been, and 
will be, designated the ‘“ Alexander Tomb.” 

The Museum of Gizeh underwent a change of administration last 
spring. M. Grébaut has gone, M. Jacques de Morgan has come. The 
energy of a practical archzologist, fresh from Persian triumphs, has 
been felt. Where but thirty-eight rooms of the palace contained anti- 
quities in the winter of 1891-92, some eighty-five are open in 1892-93. 
The recent acquisitions are now available to tourist and scholar. Several 
fine mastaba stele, brought from Sakkara last summer, charm one with 
their brilliancy of color and vigor of design. In a suite of rooms, con- 
nected with the hall of the famous Deir-el-Bahari mummies, are arranged 
the mummies of the Priests of Amen, brought from Thebes two years 
ago. A new and excellent feature of the museum is the section of 
papyri. Among these are superb copies of the Book of the Dead 
and the Maxims of Ani, heretofore closed to the ordinary visitor. Ob- 
jects which are non-Egyptian, though found on Egyptian soil, such as 
Phenician glass, Greek statues, and Tell-el-Amarna tablets are grouped 
by themselves in separate rooms. There is every prospect soon of a 
collection, which shall be numbered, labeled, and catalogued on an in- 
telligible plan, and with results commensurate with the resources of this 
unique museum of the Pharaohs. We are glad that M. Morgan begins 
by asking an appropriation of £50,000 against the possibilities of fire. 

“Egypt and Mycene” is the title under which Mr. Cecil Torr has 
criticised Mr. Petrie in a recent lively series of letters in the “* Academy.” 
He has been pertinacious, if not persuasive. The only evidence for 
fixing the date of Mycenz, by comparison with Egypt, which Mr. Torr 
allows, is the following: “The swords from Mycene resemble the 
sword of Aah-Hetep. Four porcelain objects from Mycene and Ialysos 
are inscribed with the names of Amenophis III. or his queen. False- 
necked vases have been found at Gurob, in two graves which contained 
objects jnscribed with the names of Amenophis III. and Tutankhamen. 
False-necked vases are represented in the tomb of Rameses III. A 
three-handled vase has been found at Kahun, in surroundings which 
showed that it was buried after the time of Rameses II. Mr. Petrie 
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has found ‘/2gean pottery’ at Tell-el-Amarna, but no details have been 
published.” 

The last statement is no longer correct. More interesting to our readers 
than Petrie the controversialist is Petrie the Egyptolegist. The London 
“Times ” reports his inaugural of January 14, 1893, on taking the chair 
founded in University College by the will of Miss Edwards. He there 
laments the comparative indifference of the British government to 
Egyptian studies, What was first needed was a library and a museum. 
Both should be complete and typical. His own collection, added to other 
private ones, would supply, for loan, deities, scarabs, beads, dated pot- 
tery, funeral cones, and weights. In certain lines it would not only 
supplement, but surpass, any historical museum. He proposed to lecture 
in the spring and fall. Between Christmas and Easter he would spend 
the time in Egypt in practical work. Students whom he had prepared 
might be his collaborateurs. The geography, history, art, language, 
ethnology, chronology, metallurgy, archeology, political and religious his- 
tory of Egypt were all covered by his chair. His ultimate hope was to 
see drawn together a solid body of workers, each contributing some per- 
manent advance to knowledge. The glory of England was that the free 
worker had often rivaled the specialist. So might it be in Egyptology. 

Actually, though not nominally, the tenth meeting of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund was held December 14, 1892, in the rooms of the Zodlogical 
Society, London. Professor R. S. Poole was elected secretary in place 
of Miss Edwards, deceased, and Charles Dudley Warner vice-president 
in place of the late George William Curtis. The American subscriptions 
to the fund exceeded by three hundred pounds those of the previous year. 
The gross expenditure for 1891-92 was £2,474, against £2,547 in 
1890-91; and the gross receipts over the same periods, £2,673, against 
£3,092. The falling off of nearly four hundred pounds was due to the 
Survey and the withdrawal by death of Miss Edwards’s special efforts 
for the same. Volume I. of “ Beni Hassan” has been pushed by Messrs. 
Griffith and Newberry, and should appear before the present notes. Tell- 
el-Amarna is the site for this year’s survey. Two members of the staff 
were early on the ground, — the artist, Mr. Buckman, and the draughts- 
man, Mr. Carter. Mr. Percy Newberry and Mr. John Newberry will 
speedily join them and begin work en the forty-six inscribed tombs of 
that famous locality, which has revealed so much of the domestic and 
diplomatic relations between the kings of Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria. 
M. de Morgan, Directeur-géneral du service des antiquités en Egypte, 
was elected member of the committee. M. Naville made a report of 
his excavations at Tmei-el-Amdid, Baglieh and Tell-Mokdam. Surely he 
need not have apologized for a discovery like that of the Ijbrary of 
Mendes, full of carbonized papyri. Let us hope that the Naville papyri 


may exceed the Petrie papyri in their character as they do in their 
condition. 
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How depression may precede triumph was never better illustrated 
than in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 
July. In the notes from Tell-el-Hesy we read, “The present season 
has been a disappointing one.” The author's name in another part of 
the statement appears thus: “ From Mr. F. J. Bliss the important intel- 
ligence has been received that at Tell-el-Hesy there has been found ‘a 
small, fine stone about two inches square, closely covered on both sides 
with a fine cuneiform inscription.’” This was worth the severe attack 


of typhoid fever from which the Christian public of both hemispheres 
congratulate the brilliant explorer on his recovery. 

The Tell-el-Hesy tablet is by far the most important recent discovery 
made in Palestine. We append Professor Sayce’s “ translation : ’’ — 


“[To] the Governor [I] O my Father, prostrate myself at thy feet. Verily 
thou knowest that Baya? and Zimrida have received thy orders ? and Dan- 
Hadad says to Zimrida, ‘O my Father, the city of Yarami sends to me, it 
has given me 3 masarand 3... and 3 faulchions.’ Let the country of the 
king know that I stay ; and it has acted against me, but till my death I remain. 
As for thy commands? which I have received, I cease hostilities, and have 
dispatched these [men] and Rabi-Iluma. [Let the King ?] send his [mes- 
senger ?] to this country to [strengthen me ?].” 


Of Baya, one of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets tells us. W. St. Chad. 


Boscawen gives it as follows : — 


“To the King, my Lord, my Sun-God, my God thus Ba-ya-a, Thy servant 
in mind and body [speaks] seven times and seven times to the feet of the 
King my Lord, my God, I fall. Now Yankhaman does not in this matter 
[right] . . . [reverse] at the hand of . . . and all the land from the enemy 
is free, and the land lives.” 

Zimrida, according to another Tell-el-Amarna tablet which was sent 
from the King of Jerusalem to the King of Egypt, was the governor of 
Lachish, where he was murdered by his own people. That the first 
cuneiform tablet discovered at Tell-el-Hesy should mention this same 
Zimrida is providential. Dr. Petrie ought to be gratified in no small 
degree. For this verifies strikingly (1) his theory that Tell-el-Hesy is 
the site of Lachish, (2) his views of the ages of the various strata of 
the Tell. 

It was announced by Mr. Bliss, who had gone, after his convalescence, 
to Jaffa, that he would reopen excavations on September 26, 1892. In 
May his notes had bemoaned the bed of ashes five feet thick, and the 
tedious job of removing one hundred thousand feet of “ this wretched 
stuff” to reach the Amorite town below. The harvest did not stop his 
work, as the season before. On the contrary, by an advance of wages 
of the men to fifteen piastres, and the women to eight, he retained as 
many as he desired of his expert hands. The freedom and fullness of 
the language of his laborers could but impress and appall him. More 
comical were the tricks of the peasants to extort double prices for their 
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crops of barley and lentils where he wished to dig. He began fancying 
his thirty men, with two girls each, were equal to Petrie’s Egyptians. 
He ended by being grateful they did not all succumb to the bribes of 
the harvesters and the miasma of the valley. After May the spring 
became stagnant. Between October and December the odious green 
slime of the stream prostrated eight out of nine of his camp with the 
fever. Spite of a thousand obstacles, he was able to continue what Petrie 
had commenced, and by pottery, bronze, and iron to establish the early 
dates claimed by his friend and master. Pictorially, he appears sur- 
rounded by unveiled girls, swearing boys, and dancing men. Arche- 
ologically, he has found the many Amorite bowls, the scarab of the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, and the sickles of wood set with flint saws used 
by the early harvesters of Israel. Our warmest wishes for his health 
and success attend him. May the god Nebo, who presides over libraries, 
open the doors of the archive chamber of Lachish, on whose threshold 
he has stood. 

At the top of Tell-el-Hesy was the Greek pottery. Dr. Waldstein 
has given us a fascinating description of his hunt for a Greek tomb. In 
the “Century ” of July last he tells us of the seven gold fillets and the 
unique metal pen wrested from a wintry season and an Eretrian grave 
by the American School of Athens. Hypothetically, he calls this tomb, 
in which a portrait-statuette was found, by the name inscribed within the 
inclosure, — the tomb of Aristotle. 

‘“‘ New Chapters in Greek History,” by Percy Gardner, takes the view, 
Mycenex-wise, that “Argolis was in the twelfth century ruled by a 
wealthy and powerful native race, closely connected with Asia Minor, 
and much influenced by the art of Egypt.” What is said about Spartan 
and Athenian tombs has a literary and archeological value of its own. 
“‘ The sepulchral inscriptions of Athens are at a far greater depth below 
Greek poetry and oratory than the reliefs are below the best Greek 
sculptire.” The Eleusinian mysteries were less important than is gen- 
erally supposed. There was no doctrinal teaching, and the number of 
participants must be reduced from thirty thousand to three thousand, by 
reason of the size of the hall. 

Dr. Bloomfield, in his “Contributions to the Interpretation of the 
Veda,” tells how Indra pledged himself not to slay Namuki. Subse- 
quently he is stupefied by the cunning demon. First Soma, then Sura, 
is too much for him. The gods intervene. That he may not break his 
oath Indra chooses the time just before sunrise, which is “ neither day 
nor night,”’ and forges a bolt from the foam of waters, “ which is neither 
wet nor dry.” To Dr. Bloomfield the myth has no physical background. 
Max Miller thinks rather of the gradual eclipse of the waning moon as 
its basis. Indra, the Lord of the Moon, that is, Soma, grows smaller 
and smaller. He cannot shake off Namuki. What is the piece of 
foam with which he kills him? Lead, that drives away evil spirits ?” 
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River lead, interpreted as a lump of river foam? Instead of this curious 
explanation, Miller prefers to see the new rising moon, which is often 
compared to a wave. “If the small crescent of the moon can be called 
a wave, why not the crest or foam of awave?” In the first verse of 
the Hitopadesa the limb of the moon is likened actually to a streak of 
foam. 

The origin of metallic currency is a problem which piques the curiosity 
of an industrial age. All the more when a new theory diversifies an old 
theme. Professor William Ridgeway has just been maintaining, with 
erudition and ingenuity, that the ox was once the unit of barter. For 
this ox-unit a fixed weight of metal was at last substituted. The Baby- 
lonian shekel, Persian daric, and Attic stater were so many bullion equiva- 
lents of the patient steer. Canon Isaac Taylor has disputed this heresy 
in a learned paper of September 10, in the “ Academy.” “ The exist- 
ence of this Homeric talent of one hundred and thirty grains of gold 
rests on very slender evidence,” he tells us. Practically, we have nothing 
definite beyond the fact that in the footrace in the Iliad the second 
prize was a cow, and the third, half a talent of gold. No credit is to be 
given to the statement of the late anonymous Alexandrine writer who 
makes the Homeric talent equivalent to the Persian daric. Solon’s valu- 
ation of the ox disproves it. Like the Greek alphabet, and Greek names 
of musical instruments, the Greek weight standards were of Semitic 
origin. The learned world will scarcely accept Professor Ridgeway’s 
hypothesis without stronger proofs. There are grave objections to his 
argument that from first to last the Greek communities “ were engaged 
in an endless quest after bimetallism.” 

Everybody welcomes Roman antiquities on the practical and com- 
mercial side. Such is Rodolfo Lanciani’s mention of an inscription to 
a most famous dealer in pigs and sheep, recently found. Outside the 
Porta Maggiore stood the tomb to this NEGOTIATORI CELEBER- 
RIMO SVARIAE ET PECVARIAE. His sons and heirs erected it 
to the memory of Marcus Antonius Terens. We know that the Forum 
Boarium was set apart for dealers in horned cattle, the Vinarium for 
wine-merchants, the Piscarium for fishmongers, the Pistorium for im- 
porters of grain. The pork-merchant, who was a high official of Rome, 
must have plied his business and won his distinction in the pig-market. 
The site of this is still marked by a church — San Niccolé in porcilibus 
—at the foot of the Quirinal. There, and in the city hall, hung a marble 
tablet, regulating dealings in pigs with exemplary strictness. In the 
portico of this centre of the government once existed a proclamation 
against certain stealers of theatre seats. It has been ingeniously restored. 
The list of offenders, with their Jewish, pagan, and Christian names, 
embraces dealers in old books, hostlers, gardeners, barbers, woolcarders, 
bootmakers, washermen, weavers, fruiterers, peddlers of clothes, venders 
of hot drinks. Their localities are given with an accuracy and a freedom 
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which we should not have expected, and which throw new light on the 
streets of the metropolis. There is something modern, one might say 
American, in the touch of this distinguished worker and writer. No 
man has done more for the Rome of the past. Yet none has more 
chivalrously defended against sentimentalists the changes which have 
reduced the death-rate of the Eternal City, so that it is about half of 
what it was a generation ago. 

We note with pleasure a find at Pompeii of a literary character. It 
consists of two portraits of Virgil and Horace, facing one another, in a 
humble abode. The execution reminds us of a twelfth-century miniature. 
“What is striking,” says M. Boissier, “is the equality of rank of the 
two.” Quintilian put Virgil in a niche above all rivals. Juvenal says 
the likenesses of both poets, in his day, were often near each other. 
The Pompeiian paintings show this approximation in dignity even in 
the first century. It was Horace also, the “ Revue de l’histoire des 
religions” assures us, who wrote the prosaic and perfunctory ode at 
Augustus’s reéstablishment of the secular games. These Mommsen, 
Boissier, and Audollent combine to make plain to us. Twenty-seven 
young men and as many young maidens of the noblest families chanted 
the hymn. Before the sanctuary of Apollo, on the Palatine, where the 
cortege was formed, and before the Temple of Jupiter, on the Capitoline, 
where it broke up, the Carmen Seculare was sung. Augustus and 
Agrippa immolated three ewes and three kids to the Parce by night, 
in funerary guise. The spot was called Terentum. By a happy coinci- 
dence it was discovered while the inscription was being studied of the 
spectacles. It was between la Chiesa Nuova and the Palace Sforza- 
Cesarini, below the Corso Vittorio-Emanuele. The huge altar repre- 
sented Night and Antiquity. The round of games, feasts, and races, 
for almost three weeks, stood for Day and Modernity. More brilliant 
débfit of the new era there could not well be. 

One perceives that the “ American Antiquarian Review,” of November 
last, proved its right to the title of “ Oriental Journal.” This by pub- 
lishing Dr. Winslow’s charming article on ‘“ The Queen of Egyptology.” 
An excellent likeness of Miss Amelia B. Edwards accompanies it. From 
one of her letters we read : — 


“I was the first person to identify the signs on Mr. Petrie’s potsherds. His 
mother sent me his weekly letters all the time he was in Egypt. In one or 
two of them he gave facsimile sketches of the potsherd-graffiti, and I sent 
him by next post numerous identifications of them with Cypriote Phenician, 
Lycian, Theran Phrygian, Etruscan, and other letters. I never told a living 
soul about it, and when Poole and all of them were talking of the wonderful 
rumors I gravely kept silence, though I had seen and identified them! And 
they say a woman cannot keep a secret! Sayce visited Petrie in the Fayiim 
weeks after, and re-identified them precisely as I had done.” 


After profound and prolonged study a scholar of Vienna has offered a 
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provisional translation of the Etruscan inscription of the Egyptian mummy- 
cloth. Over thirty years it had puzzled the ignorant and the learned. 
When it came into Professor Krall’s hands, two years since, he recog- 
nized the language. Instead of one hundred and twenty-five words like 
the Perugian cippus, his romantic fragment had over twelve hundred. 
Coming from the race which gave augur and haruspex to Rome, it fas- 
cinated such a specialist as Deeke. He is convinced, with Krall, of the 
authenticity as of the worth of the text of this longest of the Etruscan 
inscriptions. The document is half magical, half religious, like those 
familiar to the Egyptologist. It reminds us of Livy’s ancient books of 
augury, by being on linen. When criticised and assimilated its message 
will be that of a visitant of another world, hitherto eluding pursuit amid 
multitudinous tombs. 

The borrowed myths of America are accounted for in different ways 
by different schools. Dr. Tylor ascribes the Deluge stories to mission- 
ary influence, and makes them post-Columbian. Mr. Hubert Bancroft 
maintains that the escape of the Ancon and his wife by a boat from the 
Deluge, and the distribution by a bird of different languages to their 
descendants, rests upon the interpretation of the Aztec paintings. The 
Chimalpopoca MS., with its traces of Biblical language in allusion to 
Creation, makes the idea plausible. 

Dr. S. D. Peet, on the other hand, thinks that the picture-writing of the 
Aztecs and the Mexican deluge-myths refer to the same event. ‘ Why 
not suppose that the picture itself embodied the tradition ?” is his per- 
tinent query. ‘‘ The verbal traditions of the wild tribes and the written 
traditions of the civilized peoples prove that the deluge-myth was at the 
bottom of both.” Nothing prevents the story having been known by the 
Aztecs before they started on their wanderings. The association of the 
tale of the flood with sacred springs is rare in America. Where it 
occurs it may be, of course, an accident. The presence of the symbols 
known in the historic lands of the East near some such fountains makes 
it probable, however, that the water-cult and deluge-myth were intro- 
duced perhaps at the same date, and from the same regions. The wor- 
ship of frogs, snakes, and turtles is prehistoric. The tradition of a 
deluge so wide in its spread, so deep in its credence, so early in its time, 
is something very different. Missionaries could not have disseminated, 
if they would, the identical features of boat and mountains, of flood sur- 
vival and repeopling to the four points of the compass. 

That the antiquity of man does not exceed thirty thousand or forty 
thousand years seems to be the latest word of science. Such at least is 
the conclusion of Professor G. Frederick Wright in his recent masterly 
works, “ The Ice Age in North America,” and “ Man in the Glacial 
Period.” We are at a loss to explain the vehemence with which his 
cautious and convincing statements respecting Paleolithic man in 
America have been assailed in certain quarters. That experts have ac- 
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cepted as genuine objects of that age from Trenton, N. J., Minnesota, 
and Tuscorawas, Ohio, is indubitable. The result seems justified by the 
mode of chipping and the waxiness of touch. Other experts demur 
and protest vigorously. The ‘“ Popular Science Monthly ” of December 
has a discerning and merited tribute to Professor Wright, as one of the 
foremost authorities in geology and the antiquity of man. We trust his 
new chair at Oberlin — of the Relation between Science and Revelation — 
may be swiftly and amply endowed. The Columbian celebration should 
see one who has done such honor to American research abroad installed 
at home in a place where his attainments and aptitudes can be of the 
largest service to truth and humanity. 
John Phelps Taylor. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE DOUBLE ADVANTAGE OF THE MODERN PREACHER. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Christian preacher has less advan- 
tage and less influence now than formerly. In this article it will be 
maintained that the ministry of to-day, and still more the ministry of 
to-morrow, is to have a twofold advantage ; first, extensively, in respect 
to enlargement of scope, or field of operation ; and second, intensively, 
in respect to the truth of Christianity itself as it is better apprehended 
in its significance and in its motive power for the individual and for 
society. 

The subject has interest, not only for such as are or are to be preach- 
ers, but also for educated leaders in the other professions and in business, 
nearly all of whom find themselves associated in close and even intimate 
relations with clergymen, both in the direct work of the church, and in 
the educational, charitable, and social interests of town and city. Thus, 
in almost every growing settlement of the West the clergyman reports 
that there are in his congregation several college graduates, so many 
lawyers, doctors, bankers, teachers. They gravitate to the church as 
the intellectual and moral, as well as the religious centre of the place. 
All along in the history of this country the clergyman has been a con- 
spicuous and important figure. The minister of the Puritan period, of 
the Colonial and Revolutionary period, and even of the present period, 
appears on the pages of romance, as well as in ecclesiastical annals, as an 
interesting type of early New England and later American character. 
It is not the purpose of this article, however, to dwell upon so interest- 
ing and even fascinating a subject as the clergyman considered as a 
typical personage, but to indicate the opportunity and the sources of 
power of the minister of to-day, and to cast a look of prophetic antici- 
pation upon the field and the influence of the minister of to-morrow. 

I. The first advantage the preacher has, and which will be an in- 
creasing advantage, is in the enlargement of his sphere of labor, the 
advantage of extension. An impression prevails that his sphere is con- 
tracting, and that the minister is more limited in scope than he was in 
earlier times. But this impression is owing to a change rather than to a 
contraction of external conditions, —a change by which apparent limita- 
tion on one side is more than compensated by enlargement on other sides. 
The parish church does not now, it is true, as it once did, practically in- 
clude the whole population, and therefore there seems to be a reduction 
of the preacher’s sphere of influence. But this merely means that a por- 
tion of the people do not now regularly attend church. 

What corresponds to the old parish church itself is still of the first im- 
portance. It is continued as the permanent congregation made up of 
families, or the family church. The parish is determined now, not by 
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locality within certain geographical limits including a whole village or a 
certain section of a city, but by selection through denominational, doc- 
trinal, or social affinities. In nearly all churches at the present time the 
preacher faces Sunday after Sunday the same congregation, as the parish 
minister did in the earlier period. These churches are attended by the 
best, the most intelligent, and the most influential people in the prosperous 
communities of this country. They lead and support the charitable, edu- 
cational, and missionary enterprises of the day. The religious instruction 
of such congregations is of the greatest consequence. The field is large 
and inviting. The opportunity it furnishes to the preacher is unsur- 
passed. The demand it makes on him for work of a high intellectual 
and ethical standard is most stimulating. Such congregations are con- 
stantly recruited, also, from those who attend occasionally, who are 
drawn in from outside, and become regular attendants. As the church 
goes out to non-church-goers it does so with the expectation of bringing 
them into the religious life of the church-home. And although, as com- 
pared with the period when the population was homogeneous and every- 
body attended church, there seems to be a limitation, yet actually the 
number of regular church-goers far exceeds the entire population at the 
close of the last century and well on into the present century, and also 
is thought to have been gaining during recent years in its proportion to 
the increase of population. If, then, we compare the permanent congre- 
gations of the present and of the earlier time, it is seen that the Chris- 
tian preacher in that field alone has a greater rather than a smaller 
advantage than his colonial predecessor. And if account should be 
taken of the influence of these congregations on those outside in the 
active, complex life of the modern world, the advantage would be still 
more obvious. 

But a widening of the field of church and preacher is now making 
rapid way by reason especially of changed economic conditions. A dis- 
tinct field both of investigation and service is opening, in every place of 
considerable size, on account of industrial and social transformations. 
The diversification of industries, the growth of manufactures, the division 
of labor, the use of machinery, and other causes requiring different 
grades of skilled and unskilled labor have produced a variety of social 
’ classes, and brought in large numbers of laborers from foreign countries. 
The population is no longer homogeneous, but decidedly heterogeneous, 
in respect to possessions, education, and nationality. The church until re- 
cently has tried to do its work, in a social community so radically changed, 
by the methods which were sufficient when the conditions were more sim- 
ple. It has attempted to do all by the religious instruction of congrega- 
tions of families which are the lineal descendants of the old parishes, 
and has wondered why so many people stay away from church, and has 
mourned for the good old days of our fathers. But now at last the minis- 
ters and the churches are alive to the new conditions and are entering the 
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larger field. The social question or problem is fairly before the church. 
It is no longer thought that the relief of the needy by charity is enough. 
The conditions which create poverty must be understood and modified. 
So the preacher of to-day is not prepared for his work when he has studied 
the Bible in the original tongues, and the history of doctrine, and theo- 
logy, and the art of constructing sermons. He must be well informed on 
industrial and economic conditions, on the relations of employer and em- 
ployed, of capital and labor, on the causes and relief of poverty, on crime 
and reform, on the education of the children of laborers, and the like. 
Those subjects, which are now of commanding interest to men of busi- 
ness, to legislators, to students of sociology and political economy, are 
of commanding interest also to preachers and theological students. The 
work of the ministry is taking on a large importance to educated and 
earnest men who are not themselves clergymen, now that they can co- 
operate with preachers on lines of service which are in the direction of the 
great social and economic problems of modern life, but which, it is seen, 
cannot be solved merely by economic methods without those religious 
influences which the preacher and the church introduce. Some of the 
younger ministers are entering this field, going out with enthusiasm to 
live, to teach, and to preach among those in the cities and large towns 
who cannot be reached at arm’s length nor by the traditional methods of 
the church. An example of the new methods is the so-called institu- 
tional church, like the Berkeley Temple in Boston, which provides useful 
instruction, such as drawing, wood-carving, dressmaking, music, and also 
provides amusement in the form of concerts, stereopticon exhibitions, 
lectures, and readings, and thus draws in, every evening of the week, 
large numbers of young men and women, many of whom become regular 
attendants at church. Outside clubs are also organized in different 
neighborhoods for similar purposes. Every member of the church has an 
opportunity and invitation to work in some department, and the pastor 
is thus leader of a considerable corps of helpers. The University settle- 
ments work chiefly on educational and moral lines through those who be- 
come residents of the neighborhood and share the life of the people, but 
it is a work in sympathy with that of the churches. These are but begin- 
nings of Christian service by new methods, with the object of lifting the 
life of the people to a higher level, of raising them out of poverty, igno- 
rance, and coarse immorality into comparative comfort and into purity 
and intelligence. These hopeful beginnings have already given the work 
of the institutional church and of the University settlements a recog- 
nized place, and are gaining for it the material and moral support of 
philanthropic and religious people. The widespread interest in the moral 
and religious welfare of those who labor with their hands, and the thor- 
oughness of method and of consecration with which the work has been 
begun justify the opinion, if there were no other reason, that the modern 
preacher has an advantage in the extension of his field. In such service 
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he with his helpers will accomplish more than socialistic theorists and 
doctrinaires. 

There is another tendency of growing strength which is extending the 
scope of the preacher’s work by removing some existing limitations. It 
is the tendency to unity. The denominational spirit is declining. With 
its decline small churches, representing several denominations in the 
same place, will unite. And in new settlements the first on the ground 
will hold undivided possession until a second is really needed. Already, 
in some of the States, there is an apportionment of towns among the 
denominations, so that none shall be unprovided and none overstocked 
with churches. As the Christian sects come into more friendly relations, 
the evils of that kind of rivalry will be checked. A large village, with its 
surrounding region, is an attractive and important field for any preacher, 
if there is but one church established in it. His position is very much 
like that of the parish minister of former times, and his influence equally 
great. Space cannot be taken to indicate the causes which have led to 
the multiplication of rival sects. It is only remarked that the tendency 
to Christian unity is a favorable indication for those who are entering the 
ministry. 

Still another extension of the field is in the occupation of regions lying 
somewhat remote from the commercial centres and having a scattered 
population in small villages and in the open country. A number of 
young clergymen form a band and work a large region together. This 
has been done in several of the Western States, and recently in Maine. 
A large section of the northwestern part of the State was occupied, each 
of the five men established himself in a village, and the whole territory 
was visited, meetings held here and there, so that the entire population 
was reached, the men going out through the week by twos and threes, 
or occasionally all together. They are a group of missionary bishops. 
This kind of pioneer work is well suited to young men for the first two or 
three years of their ministry. It gives freedom and promotes originality 
of method. 

The extension of the field in other lands has been more rapid than the 
eccupation, so that those who are impelled to preach the gospel of Christ 
among foreign nations find great and effectual doors opened on every side 
where formerly no entrance could be gained. 

Extensively, then, the preacher of to-day and to-morrow has a widened » 
advantage as compared with almost any of his predecessors. The estab- 
lished churches are attended by multitudes of people; Christian preach- 
ers, teachers, and workers are making their way among those who are 
doing the hard labor of factory, shop, and railway ; and Christian work 
in small villages and scattered communities will less and less henceforth 
be split up among several churches where there should be but one. Ex- 
isting tendencies which are recognized by all have thus been traced a 
little to show that the ministry of the present and future will have ample 
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scope for its work,— a work in which every intelligent, educated man 
must be interested, and in which he may effectively cobperate. 

II. Quite as important as the enlargement of the preacher’s sphere in 
extent is the apprehension of the truth of Christianity itself in its signi- 
ficance and motive power. There is an advantage, in this respect, inten- 
sively. Although it may seem as if prevalent doubt and even denial of 
Christianity as a divine revelation limits the power of the preacher, yet, 
in fact, he has a great advantage in the modern recovery of the gospel 
to its reality and influence for life. This is largely due to the revival in 
recent years of the study of the Bible, especially as containing the history 
and the literature of the Christian religion. A result of historical and 
literary criticism is what might be called the humanizing of the gospel. 
When, more than fifty years ago, Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus” appeared, 
attributing all that is supernatural to myth and legend, rejecting many of 
the reported sayings of Jesus as later additions, and leaving only a man 
of singular purity and insight, the Christian world was shocked. Such 
treatment of the Holy Scriptures, every line of which was held to be true 
and sacred, was sacrilege, almost blasphemy. But the result was that 
Christian scholars began to study anew the sacred records. The actual 
growth of the literature was ascertained. The several accounts were 
compared. The theory of myths and legends was proved inadequate. 
Lives of Christ poured from the press in rapid succession. The Christian 
world sat at the feet of Jesus and learned of him. The actual, historical, 
human Christ was restored to the church and to the world. Whereas 
formerly a theological Christ was preached, a divine Christ who had 
been offered a sacrifice for the sins of the world, or a Christ who was 
thought of only as possessing divine attributes of knowledge and power, 
now the humanity of Christ became real again, and he was known as 
the Son of man, as the teaching, sympathizing, suffering, conquering 
Jesus. Whereas formerly a scheme of salvation was preached, an ar- 
rangement by which sin is forgiven, the cross everything and the life of 
Christ nothing, now Jesus is known as one who introduced a type of 
life, a principle of love, a law of service which may be reproduced by 
men as the true type of personal life, the law of social regeneration. All 
that was true in the older theology is preserved. It is through Christ that 
God reveals himself as the forgiving God, and as the Father who loves 
us. It is through Christ we are reconciled to God and redeemed from 
sin, and saved unto the life eternal. But now the reality of this redemp- 
tion is perceived in the method of it as wrought out in the actual human 
experience of the man Christ Jesus who reveals the Father to the world. 
The preacher of to-day is not constrained, whenever he speaks of Jesus 
in some human experience of struggle or of trust, to explain that this 
does not endanger belief in the divinity, but he may reproduce freely the 
scenes and sayings of the life of Jesus without fear of being misunder- 
stood. Obviously this is a great gain to the preacher in respect to the 
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effectiveness of his message. The restoration of the Jesus who taught and 
toiled and suffered in Galilee and Judea has carried the preacher back 
from the creeds to the New Testament, and back from the Epistles to 
the Gospels. Doctrine is retained, but fact is added, the fact on which 
doctrine rests. Redemption from sin through the sacrifice of Christ, 
justification by faith, and eternal life are still preached, no longer, how- 
ever, in abstractions and theories and worn-out phrases, but in relation to 
the real Jesus who is the life and the light of men. The gospel is not 
made wholly dogmatic. It is also made ethical. It is known as truth 
for life, as motive power, as transforming influence. Salvation is moral 
renovation. One who is saved is not merely a man acquitted, entitled 
to something, new-privileged, but a man changed, prepared for something, 
new-charactered. The comparison of a volume of sermons preached in 
the last century or the first quarter of the present century with any vol- 
ume of the last twenty years illustrates the advantage of the present 
and coming generation of preachers. The older sermons constituted 
“bodies” of divinity. ‘They discussed and defended doctrines. They 
explained the divine attributes. They demonstrated the truth of the 
divinity of Christ, set forth the reasons for an atonement, analyzed the 
process of regeneration, marked out the stages of sanctification, and 
depicted the glories of heaven and the nature of the sufferings of the 
lost. But the sermons of the period which began in England with 
Maurice and Robertson, and in this country with Bushnell, are spiritual, 
ethical, human, and real. In every sermon there is an attempt to make 
connection between truth and life. It is not enough to defend Chris- 
tian doctrines against attack, not enough to prove that they are reason- 
able. The motive power that is in them is found out and applied. 
Thus, indeed, they are best defended and commended. 

Another contrast in respect to the holding of truth emphasizes the 
advantage of the preacher of to-day. The truth of the gospel is now 
well understood to be for society, the gospel of social salvation. The 
object of the preacher and of the church is not merely to rescue an individ- 
ual here and there from the wreck of things and to carry him to a place 
of safety, but also to redeem society on earth. The gospel is seen to be 
for men in their existing relations, for individuals in their connections of 
family, industry, education, government, and religion. This, again, is a 
recovery of the original gospel. No phrase was more frequently on the 
lips of Jesus than “ the kingdom of God.” He came preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom. He showed what the kingdom is like. He taught his 
disciples to pray that the kingdom might come on earth as it is in heaven. 
The kingdom of heaven, he said, is among you. He meant by it what 
we mean by a society, a Christian society, It is made up of men in their 
organic life, mutually related and dependent, and is a society of those 
who are engaged in mutual service rather than in rivalries and antago- 
nisms. It is no injustice to the earlier period to say that the salvation of 
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individuals was the burden of preaching, a salvation which was thought 
of more in relation to the other world than to this world. It is not 
meant, of course, that the duties of home and state were ignored, nor that 
in political crises the pulpit was not patriotic, but that emphasis and 
urgency were placed on the salvation of the soul in its separateness before 
God. This recovery of the idea of the kingdom of God has been made 
just at the time when the social problem is pressing on all good Christians 
and good citizens. As it has been seen that remedy must go back from 
poverty to the conditions of poverty in various injustices and maladjust- 
ments as between man and man, and to the sphere of home, of school, 
of neighborhood, it has also been seen that the gospel is for this world, for 
the redemption of society here and now, that Jesus Christ first came, and 
his followers are ever to come preaching the gospel of the kingdom and 
proclaiming that the kingdom of God is at hand. It is therefore the func- 
tion of the preacher to study the condition of society, to know its evils and 
imperfections and capabilities, that he may know how to adapt the law of 
the kingdom intelligently to modern life. In the restoration of a right 
proportion between individual and social salvation, and in the preaching 
of a gospel which he knows is for every child of God, and is also, or 
therefore, for society to bring in the kingdom of God, the preacher of 
this late time has an immense advantage which would be realized if he 
were as well aware of the essential individualism of the message of the 
past as he is of the breadth and adaptedness of the gospel of the king- 
dom to the needs of society to-day. 

It is also no small advantage in the use of truth that the Bible is the 
preacher’s book now as it never has been before. He need not stand on 
the defensive in support of particular theories of inspiration, freedom 
from trifling errors, verbal and direct communication from God, for the 
human element is recognized as the only possible medium of a divine 
revelation. It is the book of life, of human life in its deepest needs, in 
its aspirations, beliefs, sins, and redemption. It preserves the image of 
Christ, reports his teaching, recounts the story of his life, sacrifice, and 
resurrection. It tells of the founding of the church and of the beliefs 
which first conquered the world. It lies open in the preacher’s hand, 
that he may see in it and may preach from it the truth which finds men 
in their questionings, sins, sorrows, and duties. And the Bible is better 
known now than ever in the history which is recorded, in the revelation 
of God through events, through human lives of prophet and saint, and 
through the life of Jesus Christ the Son of God. The contentions which 
are raging in some sections of the church over the authority of the Bible 
will be productive of good, for they will lead inevitably to the separation 
of the spirit which giveth life from the letter which killeth. Indeed, 
the best defense of the Bible is the preacher’s use of it, as he opens its 
inexhaustible treasures of moral and religious truth which are suited to 
the needs of all sorts and conditions of men. 
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It is enough merely to mention the advantage of the preacher in using 
the contributions made by science, philosophy, history, and culture, for 
the illustration and support of the truth of Christianity. And also 
the widened knowledge of the people gives increase of power to the 
preacher who addresses them, for the more culture and information 
they have the easier it is to impress upon them truth which pertains to 
character and to social service, because there is more truth available and 
clearer intelligence to appeal to. As a company of children is difficult 
to address because limited in interests and knowledge, so a congregation 
immature and uneducated limits a preacher more than a congregation 
containing many persons of a high order of intelligence. 

Mention may also be made of the enrichment of worship as giving the 
modern preacher advantage. Barren forms and those long extempora- 
neous prayers which used to be the dread of young ministers are replaced 
in part by worship in which the congregation participates, such as certain 
forms of prayer and confession, reading of devotional portions of Scrip- 
ture, hymns giving a truly poetical expression of religious feeling, and 
music adapted to them in stately choral movements and in joyful or ten- 
der strains. People are educated in religion by worship which embodies 
feelings of trust, penitence, and consecration as truly as they are by 
direct instruction and persuasion. In this respect the advantage is con- 
stantly increasing. , 

The qualifications of the modern ministry are determined by the field 
to be occupied and the truth to be preached. Not all good men, and not 
all educated men, have the qualities essential to a preacher. But the qual- 
ifications are not exceptional. The preacher should be an honest, manly, 
intelligent Christian. He should have some ability as a public speaker, 
some scholarship, much common sense, and a desire to help men in the 
highest and best things. Intellectual and moral sanity he should have. 
Healthy body, mind, and character are needed. It is not necessary, it is 
not desirable, that he should at times be wrought up into states of spiritual 
exaltation, into mystical frames of feeling, into intense experiences of 
penitence and of faith. Whatever inspiration he naturally gains from the 
contemplation of truth, whatever zeal is quickened by sympathy with 
men, whatever discipline of character he acquires in the service he at- 
tempts, whatever humble dependence on God he feels under his impor- 
tant responsibilities, may be weleomed. But when such moods and feel- 
ings are directly sought, one may become morbid and self-conscious to 
such a degree that he is separated from men and remote from the simple 
realities of Christian truth and life. He is to be different from other 
Christians only as his occupation makes him different, in the use of his 
time, in his studies, in the thoughts which absorb his mind, and in his rela- 
tions with men for instruction, for comfort, and for the inspirations and 
enthusiasms of the Christian life and service. It is more desirable that 
the minister of to-day should be a thoroughly sane man than that he should 
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have the reputation of being a saintly man. The preaching saint of one 
age is an ascetic, of another age a mystic, of another a reformer, of an- 
other a theologian, and of the present age a sensible, vigorous, educated, 
sympathetic teacher of the gospel of Jesus Christ, ready in the countless 
emergencies and opportunities of modern life for every good word and 
work. There is a likeness in many respects between the preacher and 
the poet. The poet is a preacher, and the preacher is often a poet. They 
both discover the spiritual significance of events, of facts, of beliefs. It 
is true of them both that they look not at the things which are seen and 
temporary, but at the things which are unseen and eternal, the things of 
duty, of freedom, of faith, of service, of immortality. They are minis- 
ters of the imagination. They present the ideal character, the ideal 
society in contrast with the sordid, the base, the fleeting, the self-seeking 
life. They are ministers of the kingdom of God on earth. 

To one who questions if he believes enough to be a preacher of the 
Christian religion it may be said that any one who holds the essential 
beliefs of the church need not fear that doctrinal trammels will be im- 
posed on him. A man of some positive convictions has freedom enough, 
and a man destitute of positive convictions feels no impulse to be a 
preacher of the gospel of Christ. And those intelligent men in other 
professions and occupations who codperate with the preacher will be the 
last to put fetters on his thought so long as he gives them that truth which 
is motive power for life. 

It was said at the outset that the Christian preacher is engaged in a 
work which is of interest to other men. Those best helpers of Christian 
ministers, his educated parishioners, will find in association with him 
in his work, and in their friendship with him, a broadening influence 
which corrects the narrowing tendency of secular pursuits, as he will 
find in his intimacy with them a check on the liability to narrowness 
in his own profession. Happy is the clergyman who has for his best 
friends intelligent lawyers, physicians, manufacturers, mechanics, and 
happy is the man of affairs who attaches to himself in cordial friendship 
a sensible and devoted modern preacher. 

The Apostle Paul was eager at one time to preach in an opulent city 
of the East, because a great and effectual door was open to him. A 
great and effectual door is open to the ministry of to-day. One who has 
qualifications for the work may be certain that he can make the best use 
of his life as a Christian preacher. The needs of modern society cannot 
but appeal to every one who is himself living for noble ends. To elevate 
those who suffer from the injustice of others, and still more from their 
own improvidence, prejudice, and baseness, is a work which must attract 
every one who has human sympathies. To have a share in the regen- 
eration of society and in the salvation of sinning and erring men to their 
true uses is the highest ambition. Every profession has its hardships. 
No one who accomplishes much is exempt from weariness and discourage- 
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ments. It cannot be predicted what they will be in any occupation. But 
no one who is a true man will draw back from the work he thinks he can 
do best, and in which he can make the most of himself, for so unworthy 
a reason as the fear of hardship. The apostle found an incentive not 
only in the open door, but also in the difficulty of his work. “ And there 
are many adversaries.” Adversaries are not wanting to-day, and where 
the doors are opened widest. But as then, so to-day, the presence of 
the adversaries of error, unbelief, animalism, greed, vice, rivalry for 
place and power is not a dissuasive but an incentive to the preacher, 
for these are the adversaries of the souls of men, and he may hope to 
remove some of the error, and to displace some of the vice, contention, 
and cruelty, by his gospel of the kingdom which advances the sway of 
righteousness and love among men. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF POOL-ROOM GAMBLING IN CONNECTICUT. 


THE State of New J ersey, unless its citizens awake to their duty, will 
become a worse source of corruption to the morals of the country than 
Louisiana was in the days of its lotteries. Every day in the year, ex- 
cept Sundays, races are held for gambling purposes. Not only in the 
milder seasons, but through the storms of winter, and on icy tracks, with 
searcely a day’s exception, and with an inhumanity to horses which is 
itself a crying evil, these races are run in connection with an organized 
system of betting whose ramifications have rapidly extended until the 
evil has already become widespread and enormous. Agencies are estab- 
lished far and near for the supply of betting-books and communication of 
information. At certain hours of the day telegraphic and telephonic 
wires, by costly and remunerative contracts, are under the control of 
these agencies. The business goes on as regularly as that of the stock 
market. Naturally the system has first established itself most strongly 
in the neighboring States, especially. New York and Connecticut, and 
there public sentiment has reacted so that the legislatures of both States 
have recently passed stringent laws against the pool rooms. 

We are not as well acquainted with the methods by which the law of 
New York has been gained as with those which have been successful in 
Connecticut. These, as they have become known to us, deserve attention 
as an encouragement, and perhaps to some extent as a suggestion and 
practical help, in similar movements which may be needed elsewhere. 

The pool-room system, like the Louisiana lotteries, commands large 
pecuniary resources. It was not easy to strike at this species of betting 
without hitting other gambling interests which have associated themselves 
with commendable organizations and useful occasional exhibitions. 
Agricultural fairs, for instance, and the trotting of horses on these occa- 
sions, have been supplying of late opportunities for a large and increas- 
ing amount of gambling. In Connecticut, for reasons which we will not 
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enter upon, it was thought by many shrewd and intelligent observers - 
that it was of no use to attempt to procure from the Legislature any 
specific statute against the pool rooms, or any effective amendment of 
existing laws. The outlook was discouraging to a high degree. Never- 
theless, two resolute men, seeing how great was the evil and how porten- 
tous of larger ills to come, devoted themselves through months of work 
to its overthrow. They found, as would be expected in Connecticut, 
strong supporters. The press, to its credit, sustained them powerfully. 
One of the leaders in the movement was the pastor of a church, the 
other a young lawyer. They communicated with Christian ministers 
throughout the State, many of whom presented the subject to their con- 
gregations. Churches passed resolutions. A circular in favor of legisla- 
tion for the object proposed was presented to leading members of the 
great political parties, and numerously signed. It was a remarkable list 
of names, ex-governors, ex-speakers, mayors, sheriffs, local political lead- 
ers. This was sent to the home of every member of the Legislature, and 
also placed on his desk in the Capitol at Hartford. Members of both 
branches of the Assembly were seen personally and the need of further 
legislation clearly explained. The matter was fully argued before the 
Judiciary Committee. The result was a public sentiment without the 
Assembly, and an amount of conviction within, which overwhelmed all 
opposition. The Judiciary Committee gave more than was asked, and 
yet without, it is believed, overdoing. The indications are that the pool- 


rooms will disappear. The men who have carried through such a move- 
ment, with all who have supported them, are to be congratulated. A 
worthy example has been set of the citizenship and public spirit the 
country needs, and of what can be accomplished by an appeal to the 
moral sentiment of the people, followed up by personal work into which 
go brains and resolution and the earnestness befitting a good cause. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


Durtne the last two or three months events of more than usual in- 
terest have not been wanting in the religious and social life of our coun- 
try. During the so-called dull season, that is, before Parliament had 
met and interest in politics had not been excited, a protracted debate 
was carried on in the papers on the question, “Is Christianity a failure? ” 
Such newspaper debates are periodic; articles from representative 
writers, interviews with leading men, letters from irresponsible persons, 
all help to fill up the papers and attract readers. The newspaper battle 
on the success or failure of Christianity, which was occupying columns 
day after day in several papers at the beginning of this year, is a healthy 
symptom. It was most actively waged in those papers which most 
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‘ advocate social reform, and it undoubtedly excited interest among a class 
and in a manner which would have been quite impossible ten or twelve 
years ago. The result of such discursive discussions is neither great nor 
immediate ; but surely it is advantageous, on the one hand, to those 
allied with the churches to hear what those outside the pale really think 
and feel, and, on the other hand, to the latter not to brood in silence 
over what they allege against Christianity and its disciples. From a 
literary point of view the controversy was interesting from its having 
produced a literary duel between Mr. Robert Buchanan, novelist, poet, 
and playwright, and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, one of the younger gen- 
eration of writers, a poet and critic of promise. Mr. Buchanan com- 
bines with moral earnestness and a somewhat conservative view of life 
the literary man’s pessimism about the origin and resulis of Christianity. 
Mr. Le Gallienne, while professing the freedom of thought of a man of 
the world, has a strong leaning towards spiritual faith and a poetic regard 
for the history and fabric of the church. Mr. Le Gallienne is said to be 
writing a work, occasioned by this controversy, to be called “ The Religion 
of a Literary Man.” 

Another matter which excited considerable discussion, especially 
among the Congregationalist body, was the proposal to institute a central 
Congregational mission in London, which should in a distinct manner 
lead a “forward movement” in the same way as the Wesleyan Central 
(West End) Mission does for the Methodists. The main idea was that 
there should be a centre, from which the Congregational churches could 
carry a crusade against the sin and unbelief of the city, —a place at 
which the authoritative voice of Congregationalists might be heard, and 
where their moral forces and energies might rally. The place selected 
was Westminster Chapel, a very large building, which has long been 
without a minister. The man asked by the originators of the idea to 
lead and organize the movement was Mr. Robert F. Horton, the well- 
known minister of the Hampstead Congregational Church. The idea 
took root in the minds of many, but difficulties arose. Mr. Horton felt 
unable to leave his church at Hampstead, which allows him exceptional 
opportunities for visiting churches in all parts of the country, where his 
lectures, addresses, and sermons are greatly valued. As a result, the 
‘“‘forward movement” in London desired by the Congregationalists is 
still waiting to make its new start. 

This episode is striking, because it bears on the great problem of the 
place and part of the metropolis in national life. Nothing is more inter- 
esting than the position of London in its relation to England and the 
empire. The truth is that the London of to-day is a new city, and it 
has not yet risen to the conception of its real greatness or power. 
London has lately grown and is still growing in size and population far 
more rapidly than any other city or part of the country. Its municipal 
government reflects the old days, when it was a city not one fifth of its 
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present magnitude, and is full of anomalies, though a reconstruction has 
been begun with the establishment of the London County Council. But 
not only municipally, but morally, socially, and religiously, London 
needs reconstructive workers. It is the most church-going capital in 
Europe; about fifteen per cent. of the population (if those who attend more 
than once be included as separate attendances) attend public worship on 
Sundays. In Berlin, the only other big Protestant capital, the attend- 
ance is said to be only two per cent. Yet in no other capital of Europe 
have the liquor interest and the drinking saloon so powerful a hold on 
the people. There have been recently held very important conferences, 
both of the Anglican clergy and laity and of the Nonconformists, to 
consider the spiritual needs of London. The Anglicans in their confer- 
ence insisted especially on the need of more churches. But though there 
is only church and chapel accommodation for one quarter of the people 
of London, many sittings that exist are generally vacant. The speakers 
at this conference also referred to the work done by the Roman Cath- 
olics, which they regarded as helpful and worthy of recognition, but no 
recognition whatever was made of the work of Protestant Dissenters in 
London, — another proof, if one were needed, that the present trend in 
the Church of England is towards Catholicism and away from its Pro- 
testant antecedents. 

At the Nonconformist conference upon the spiritual needs of London, 
in spite of the fact that one or two speakers were led away by the slight 
placed upon Nonconformists at the church conference to denounce the 
influence of the state establishment, a better tone prevailed. It was 
recognized that more devoted men and more codperation and union 
among the different sections of the chureh were the chief needs, if 
London were to be won for a true Christianity. The immensity of the 
problem was especially emphasized. In this connection some words of 
Dr. James Parker are worth quoting : “Greater London? stood on 700 
square miles, and had a population of nearly 6,000,000 souls; 1,000 
ships and 9,000 sailors were in its ports every day ; more than one third 
of the crime of England was committed in London; this great city has 
60 miles of public-house frontage; 80,000 paupers were in its work- 
houses: 1,000,000 of its inhabitants never entered a church or chapel ; 
but what could be expected when in Greater London there was an 
annual consumption of 45,000,000 gallons of malt liquor, 8,000,000 
gallons of wine, and 4,500,000 gallons of ardent spirits?” 

Closely bound up with the problem of London is the question, which 
is now before Parliament, of a local control of the liquor traffic. A 
bill to give the inhabitants, or rather the rate-payers, of any district the 
right to say: (1) Whether any more licenses to sell intoxicants should 
be issued ; (2) whether after three years all the present licensed houses 


1 By “Greater London’’ is meant the London police area, which is larger 
than the County of London, or London proper. 
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in that district should be prevented from selling intoxicants any longer ; 
and (3) whether all licensed houses should be closed on Sundays, — has 
been brought into the House of Commons by Sir William Harcourt, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in redemption of Liberal promises to the 
Temperance party. Probably the bill will soon be dropped, and practically 
no one believes that it will pass this year or in its present form. The 
bill will probably be best passed in conjunction with a licensing reform 
bill, which would take the power to grant licenses out of the hands of 
the magistrates, who, when once appointed, are responsible to no one 
and hold their office for life, and would hand it over to a board elected 
for this purpose, or to some committee of a local representative body. 
But the remarkable thing about the bill now before Parliament is the 
character of the opposition which it has evoked from “the trade,” as all 
those engaged as brewers, distillers, licensed victualers, etc., proudly 
call themselves. The trade has assumed that if the law is passed “ all 
their property will be confiscated,” and that “they will all be robbed of 
an honest mode of earning their living,” — such are the actual words 
they use. Now, as total prohibition of the liquor traffic could, under the 
proposed law, only take place if every local area in the country adopted the 
full veto, which would further require in each case a two-thirds majority 
of those voting, the line taken by “the trade” implies an admission that 
two thirds of the country are in favor of a total abolition of the liquor 
traffic. Not only so, but at almost every public house there are lying for 
signature petitions against the bill, which is described as “the poor man’s 
oppression bill.” Among other forms that the publicans’ agitation has 
taken is the proposal to hold a monster demonstration in Hyde Park, 
which is the classic ground for political demonstrations. This is to be 
so arranged that on the day of the gathering all the public houses in 
London are to be voluntarily closed, while on their shut doors placards 
are to be displayed, calling on the public to consider how they like such 
interference with their liberties, which will become the usual condition 
if the bill passes, and to go to Hyde Park to the protest, where beer is 
to be given away gratis to the assembled multitude. Such a demonstra- 
tion would be highly edifying, but apparently it is destined to be never 
held, since the publicans cannot all be prevailed upon to close together. 
Some would remain open and thus make larger sales at the expense of 
the public-spirited publicans, who would lose by having closed in order 
to join the demonstration ! 

But apart from such events, threatened or actual, there is doubtless a 
danger moral, social, and political in the organized energy and ‘far- 
reaching power of the trade at the present time. The nobility of the 
land are largely connected with the trade, either by family or financial 
connections, many recent peerages being made from the ranks of the 
rich brewers, so that the epigram does not lack point, that “the English 
peerage is becoming the English beerage;” from the highest class to the 
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lowest the trade has its patrons and its supporters. The singularly ad- 
vantageous political position in which it is, when, as at present, the two 
great political parties are somewhat evenly balanced, increases its power. 
There is every appearance of our having, perhaps for years to come, an 
imperium in imperio, which, if it does no worse, will at least retard 
social reform and moral progress. 

In the purely ecclesiastical sphere there is a great stir, at least in 
Church of England circles, about the so-called suspensory bills intro- 
duced with a view to the approaching disestablishment of the state 
churches in Wales and Scotland. The object of these bills is to prevent 
what happened when the Irish Church was disestablished, when scores of 
clergymen were ordained just before the act took effect in order to 
secure the annuities and compensation awarded to holders of benefices 
when the disestablishment should be enforced. A vigorous agitation is 
being pressed forward by the archbishop and bishops, who raise the well- 
worn standard of “the Church in danger! ” 

Meanwhile, the conscience and thought of the churches is more truly 
and deeply engaged with questions of religious union and of the loss and 
gain of the new or higher criticism. The Christian reunion conferences, 
held last year in Switzerland with so much éclat, are to be renewed this 
summer, Lucerne being chosen as the meeting place. On all sides the 
sense of our common Christianity as above and beyond our sectional 
differences is growing. 

The results of the higher criticism are seen in many ways. A prom- 
inent Old Testament scholar, professor at one of the Congregational 
colleges, is being attacked before the governors of the college for his 
teaching. A powerful party in the Church of England are praying the 
bishops to condemn the teaching of the Oxford professors, and to “use 
their sacred office and authority to arrest the spread of disastrous errors 
in the midst of the church.”” The bishops are probably too wise to bind 
themselves to any one school of thought. A remarkable sign of the 
times was a recent sermon delivered by Archdeacon Farrar before the 
University of Oxford, in which he denounced in most unmistakable 
terms the folly and madness of those churchmen who would confine 
the church to one school of thought or scholarship. He declared that 
untruthfulness and unwillingness to listen to the truth had always 
been besetting sins of the church. More important than all these, 
which are after all only indications of the movement of the Christian , 
consciousness, is the appearance of Dr. Fairbairn’s work, “Christ in 
Modern Theology” (London: Hodder. 1893). Dr. Fairbairn, princi- 
pal of Mansfield College, Oxford, holds a position among English Non- 
conformists that is quite unique. His scholarship, tact, genuine interest 
in social and philanthropic work, his eloquence and the successes of his 
students have made him an authority even in Oxford, among those un- 
bending churchmen who, before having known him, would have denied 
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to Nonconformists the possibility of those virtues which he conspicuously 
unites in himself. His recent book is a weighty work for the student 
and the thinker ; its effect cannot be felt at once, but must continue and 
grow. Following the best traditions of the church, the book shows how 
Christian theology is to be reconstructed round the person of Christ and 
in the light of all that modern science and criticism can bring. There is 
not another man in England who could so develop a position, to which 
minute knowledge of, and keen sympathy for, both the traditional and 
the critical aspects of theology so fully contribute their shares. It is 
well that England and Oxford have such a man to lead thought and faith 
at such a time as the present. 
Joseph King. 
HAmpstTEAD, LONDON. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Present Day Turotocy. A Popular Discussion of Leading Doctrines of 
the Christian Faith. By Lewis Frencu STEARNS, late Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. With a Biographical Sketch 
by Grorce L. Prentiss, Professor in Union Theological Seminary. Pp. 
xxiv, 568. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 

This volume was written three or four years before the death of Pro- 
fessor Stearns, and had been laid aside, probably for revision or re- 
writing. The favor with which his book on Christian Experience had 
been received led to the posthumous publication of these papers. As the 
title indicates, the leading doctrines of the Christian faith are taken up 
consecutively to be explained, defended, and enforced. The successive 
chapters probably correspond with the order of subjects followed by the 
author in the instruction of theological students, so that the book gives, 
in substance, his system of divinity. The more abstract and _philo- 
sophical discussions are evidently condensed, and the more spiritual and- 
practical truths are enlarged, so as to serve the interests of popular 
treatment in the interpretation of doctrine to intelligent laymen. The 
chapters on the person of Christ, redemption, and eschatology are care- 
fully wrought out, and would not, apparently, have been altered. Some 
of the other chapters should be read as a first draught, which would 
have been rewritten with more literary care if the author had lived to 
prepare the whole book for publication. The style, however, is always 
clear, and the discussion easily intelligible. 

In general, the system is the traditional theology of the Westminster 
Confession, freed from some of the objectionable features of that formu- 
lary. Presbyterian readers will find the designation of doctrines, the 
phraseology, the atmosphere with which their church has made them 
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familiar. The supernaturalism of the Bible, the objective character of 
the gospel, the sovereignty of God, the Godward aspect of atonement, 
the threefold office of Christ, the conditions of the intermediate state, 
and other features of Calvinism are made very distinct. Christianity 
and all the facts and truths of the Bible are held up and arranged in 
the framework of doctrine still retained in the Presbyterian, and not 
entirely superseded in Congregational and other Protestant churches. 
Unless the author had been reared under the influences of Presbyterian- 
ism, he could not have cast his system of theology into the forms he 
almost unconsciously adopted. Yet at every point the influence of the 
newer science and philosophy and theology are apparent. The study of 
German discussions, especially in respect to Christological problems, had 
produced a marked effect. Biblical criticism had modified or rather 
humanized for him the older theories of inspiration. The universality 
of atonement, which was restored in this country by the so-called New 
England theology, he heartily accepted, and used it to correct the narrow- 
ness of the Westminster symbol. At every point the attempt is made to 
seize the essential truth contained in the traditional beliefs; as in elec- 
tion, for instance, which is interpreted as God’s purpose realized through 
chosen or fit persons; as in the various theories of atonement, each of 
which, as he shows, expressed a necessary truth; and as in modern 
thevr’-s of the person of Christ. The judicial temper pervades the 
whole work. Objections are fairly weighed, new theories are carefully 
and candidly examined, the indebtedness of theology to science and phi- 
losophy is acknowledged. The book will be of most interest to those 
who have been reared under Calvinistic teaching, and yet are unable to 
* retain it all. Dr. Stearns, as a mediating theologian, will satisfy such 
persons by the various concessions made to modern knowledge, as well 
as by his stout defense of the important truths of the old system. 

As might be expected, a theology of this character considers redemp- 
tion through atonement chiefly on the objective side. The effect of 
Christ’s sacrifice in making amends for sin, his death as a suffering of 
that which is the consequence of sin, his atonement as making it right 
and possible for God to forgive, are emphasized more than the motive 
power of the sacrifice of Christ in transforming men and bringing them 
back to God. Forgiveness and justification are objective transactions in 
no way conditioned on the actua) moral state of the believer. God 
deals with the heathen on the basis of atonement, although they know 
nothing of it as matter of fact. The relation of God’s love in Christ to 
human character and the adaptedness of Christian ideas and forces to 
moral renovation are not very much dwelt upon, nor made real and 
living. In a word, the subjective results of faith, while they are affirmed, 
are not brought out in their vital and necessary relations with the objec- 
tive truth of the gospel. 

A detailed account or criticism of this valuable work would be on the 
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lines already indicated. In many respects the book deserves the highest 
commendation. The emphasis laid on the facts and realities of revela- 
tion rather than on theoretical doctrines, the central importance of Christ, 
the use of the Bible as truth for life, the universal scope of the gospel, 
the kingdom on earth as the immediate object of redemption, the limits 
on our beliefs concerning the future life by reason of the prophetic char- 
acter of the teaching concerning it,— in these and many other respects 
the discussion is admirable. 

But at other points exception might be taken. A greatness and char- 
acter are attributed to the primitive man which he probably did not 
possess. The legal period, that is, legalism, should be regarded as fol- 
lowing rather than preceding prophetism in Israel. The atonement is 
represented too much in relation to guilt, and too little in relation to 
purification from sin. Justification is made too judicial and too inde- 
pendent of personal character. The hopelessness of the condition of 
the lost is ascribed, not to their loss of freedom and state of character, 
but to the withdrawal of favorable influences. The supernatural is taken 
for granted when it should, perhaps, have been supported against the 
modern challenge of it. But these characteristics pertain to the general 
method and object of the discussion, and by many would be considered 
merits rather than defects. 

Sincerity, strong conviction, tolerance, and spirituality show the per- 
sonality of the author on every page. He has put himself into his book. 
He was one to whom the old faiths were precious, and whose intel- 
lectual was his working theology, one who was ready to prove all things, 
but intent on holding fast that which he had found good. What is 
related in the biographical sketch might have been expected, that during 
his last illness he said once and again, “I die in the old faith.” My own 
acquaintance with Professor Stearns was slight, but it showed me the 
charm of his character and the sincerity of his theological opinions. 
His books, as his conversation did, take one into his confidence. They 
set forth with frankness and with simplicity his most cherished beliefs, 
and strengthen the hold of the reader on the large and living realities 


of the gospel of redemption. 
George Harris. 


CurIsTIAN DoctrINES AND MopERN THouGut. The Boyle Lectures for 
1891. By T. G. Bonney, D. Sc., LL. D., F. R.S., F.S. A., F.G.S., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Honorary Canon of Manchester and Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1892. Pp. 175. 


The purpose of these lectures, as stated in the preface, was “ to ex- 
amine some of the leading statements in Christian doctrine or dogma, in 
order to see whether, as students of modern science, we could still accept 
and remain satisfied with these as the best approximations to the expres- 
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sion of mysteries which in themselves transcend human understanding 
and language.” The doctrines treated are: the Logos, the Holy Spirit, 
the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the 
_ Sacraments, and the Church. 

The standpoint from which these are considered is happily that of one 
who is first a Christian, then a scientist. The treatment throughout is, 
therefore, exceedingly reverent, while at the same time it is candid and 
scientific. The eminent author, moreover, possesses a comprehensive, if 
not a thorough, acquaintance (which he disclaims) with dogmatic the- 
ology, — a qualification which many scientists seem to think quite un- 
necessary in dealing with Christian doctrine. The student of philosophy 
would be perhaps the only one to discover evidences of limitation in the 
fine intellectual equipment of Dr. Bonney. To the philosophy which is 
most intimately associated with Christianity this statement in the first 
lecture is certainly not conformable. “ Abstract ideas may exist, innate 
ideas may be; this, as it seems to me, we can neither prove nor disprove ; 
but we can prove that all those things which are employed in our pro- 
cesses of thought are the results, direct or indirect, of experience.” 

The principal theories of science that are used to illustrate and confirm 
the doctrines considered are: (1) that of the dynamic and ethereal nature 
of matter, —allying it more closely to spirit, and rendering the thought of 
the universe as a revelation of God more easily intelligible ; (2) the neces- 
sity of the supply from an unknown source of the energy lost by dissipa- 
tion in the process of the transformation of forces, — illustrating the work 
of the Holy Spirit ; (3) the existence in the organic world of individual- 
ity in unity, and in the inorganic world of substances that exhibit differ- 
ent properties under different conditions, — furnishing an analogy of the 
Trinity ; (4) that in the natural world birth is not always the result of 
synthesis, — assisting the thought of the possibility of an Incarnation ; 
(5) “that in all matter of which we know the physical condition is a ques- 
tion not so much of its nature as of its environment,” — suggesting the 
continuance of the germ of the present body with such new properties 
and faculties as correspond with a spiritual environment. 

The chapter on the Resurrection is full of suggestive thought, as the 
following brief paragraph will indicate: ‘‘ The body which shall be must 
differ greatly from the present one. In the eternal order there will be 
neither waste to repair nor destruction to arrest. The great enemy will 
not need to be combated by nutrition nor eluded by reproduction; thus 
most—in a sense all —the present organization will be useless and 
superfluous, and so is not likely to reappear.” 

The chapter on the Atonement, although one of the best, is without 
illustration or enforcement from Science. 

The interpretation of the Sacraments and of the Church is broad and 
sensible, and some pointed things are said, especially in criticism of 
clericalism. 
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The principal defect of the book is one which the author anticipates 
in the preface, — incompleteness of treatment, due to external limita- 
tions. 

The style is vigorous, and sometimes so fervid and eloquent as to give 
the lecture a sermonic character. Especially is this true of the lecture 
on the Atonement. 

The book is timely, and its influence cannot but be salutary. 


John Wright Buckham. 
SALEM. 


NATURE AND MAN IN America. By N. S. SHALER, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xiii, 290. 
In his “ Aspects of the Earth,” published a few years ago, Professor 

Shaler rendered the public eminent service by his plain and familiar, yet 
scholarly, elucidation of the phenomena of earthquakes, volcanos, and 
the various erosive forces that shape the contour of the earth. In this 
new book, for which he has chosen the title “ Nature and Man in Amer- 
ica’ (too close a resemblance to “Man and Nature,” the title of Pro- 
fessor Marsh’s work in its first edition), he uses the same admirable 
method in the discussion of a more profound theme. 

A half century ago, the author reminds us, modern science violently 
assailed “the old belief which the fathers had in the essential control 
of a beneficent Providence,” and the faith of many was shaken. To-day, 
the conclusions of science reveal an orderly and systematic development 
in inanimate as well as animate nature, which suggests a larger and better 
conception of wisdom and unity of design than that which has been put 
away. To the establishing of this proposition he devotes the first four 
chapters especially, and the remaining chapters are directly in line with 
this theme, though less closely argued. We confess, however, to some 
bewilderment as to the chief design of the author, inasmuch as he states 
later in the preface that the book is “specially designed for the use of 
beginners in the study of geology.” 

Attention is first given to the influence of environment on organic life. 
A change of a few degrees only of temperature brings disaster to whole 
species of fish, or drives them from their haunts. Any disturbance of 
the earth’s surface in the building up of mountain ranges disturbs the 
condition of vegetable and animal life, and necessitates adaptation to new 
surroundings or migration. 

The continents have been built by the exercise of Titanic forces, which 
thrust up the earth’s crust in huge undulations. These ponderous forces 
operate, not by successive paroxysms, but slowly and steadily. Land is 
separated from the sea, isolated islands grow into continents, mountains 
are exalted and valleys are depressed, mighty oscillations of land and 
sea occur in the carboniferous period, glacial ice fields overwhelm and 
submerge large areas, yet these massive movements have singular regard 
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for life. No general annihilation of organic life has ever occurred. A 
way of escape from impending disaster, from polar cold or invasion of 
the sea, has ever been provided, in the prolonged extension of the con- 
tinent along the meridians. Enforced migration and the constant struggle 
for existence, with changed conditions, and hostile neighbors, have com- 
pelled constant advance in the scale of being. 

Professor Shaler is an enthusiastic believer in the evolution of man, in 
body and mind, from the lowest orders ; but he is very reverent withal, 
and ‘in this nice relation between the rude machinery of the earth and 
the delicate beings which live upon it, he constantly discovers “ the 
essential unity in all the life of this sphere, the physical and organic 
beings, but part of one great plan.” 

These chapters are vigorously written, and are of great value. Many 
instances of careless writing occur, however. Pages 22 and 126 discuss 
the close relation of mountain ranges and deep down-foldings of the 
crust of the earth, in almost identical language. On page 15 the author 
maintains that many species of animals transplant easily, and that plants 
spread with startling rapidity when accidentally introduced ; but on page 
110 he maintains the very reverse, that migrations must be massive to be 
successful, and that even a considerable assemblage of the same species 
coming into a foreign region is likely to perish. The continents are the 
“creat permanences,” changing slowly; yet on page 121 it is affirmed 
that in the carboniferous age the surface of the lowlands was “ extremely 
unstable.” “ They were frequently and rather suddenly lowered beneath 
the level of the sea.” The theory of continent and mountain building 
elaborated as original seems precisely identical with that accepted by 
Archibald Geikie years ago. 

The succeeding chapters discuss somewhat discursively the geographi- 
cal peculiarities of North America, and their influence upon man. Its 
broad plains and level coasts favored continual tribal conflict in pre- 
historic time, and rendered the development of high civilization impos- 
sible, though they became favorable to the advance of high civilization 
when it had been brought hither. 

Seacoast and river systems, soil and climate, rich and varied mineral 
resources, have been peculiarly favorable to rapid development. The 
Appalachian mountain system is shown very ingeniously to have inter- 
posed natural and insurmountable obstacles to the unlimited culture of 
cotton and tobacco, and consequently to the spread of slavery. Provi- 
dential circumstances gave the seacoast to the Protestant and the remote 
interior to Catholic civilization. This retrospect is, for the most part, 
thoughtful and well reasoned, though exception must be taken to his 
light estimate of the religious motive, as a dominant factor in causing 
the Puritan migration to these shores. But in his réle of prophet, fore- 
casting the future of America, his line of thought seems too narrow, and 
his conclusions of little weight. Geographical limitations cease to be of 
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large significance when man has attained such high civilization. The 
problem becomes involved by a multitude of influences, racial, political, 
religious, social, and economic, and any attempt at forecasting “ Ultimate 
America ” must deal with each and all. 


T. Frank Waters. 
IpswIcu. 


SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By §. R. 
Driver, D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Pp. xix, 232. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 
Professor Driver’s sermons are such as we might expect from this 

eminent and scholarly critic ; profoundly appreciative of the spirit of the 

Old Testament writers, devout and refined in tone, instructive and inter- 

esting to the reader, to an extent probably greater than to the auditors. 

For the sermons belong distinctly to the class which are better to read 

than to hear. In fact, Professor Driver manifestly depends upon all 

the discriminating intelligence and appreciation which can be presupposed 
in the university congregations at St. Mary’s, Oxford, and the other famous 
churches in which the sermons were delivered. Not only is a culture 
presupposed such as can appreciate a quotation from ‘Il Paradiso” in 
the original, without translation, but such Christian culture as is ready 
to make the highest and most devout use of ancient Hebrew literature, 
when once disembarrassed of the crude, artificial and mechanical 
methods of interpretation in current use, and instructed in the rational 
and intelligent way of entering inta the spirit of the ancient writers. 
The reader will find none of the vices, and not all of the virtues, of 
the sermons preached by a Spurgeon or a Talmage. The quiet, medi- 
tative atmosphere of Oxford does not suggest naturally the themes of 
intense every-day practicality and realism, nor does one go to the studious 

and thoughtful scholar and linguist for soul-stirring exhortation, and vivid 

presentation of the vital needs of personal religion. To every man his 

own work. From Professor Driver we expect instruction, — the opening 
of the devout mind to the intelligent perception and use of the springs 
of religious thought and feeling in Old Testament literature ; and we are 

by no means disappointed. Professor Driver’s auditors doubtless did 

not go forth exclaiming: “ Let us go against the powers of evil, mighty 

to the overthrowing of the spiritual hosts of wickedness in high places ! ” 

But they went forth prepared to make a devouter and more intelligent 

use than ever before of those Scriptures which for twenty-five centuries 

have fed the highest religious instincts. Much is said nowadays about 
educating the preacher away from his congregation, and doubtless with 
more or less of truth. But must one necessarily, to be a great and useful 
preacher, trample the laws of exegesis under foot, mutilate the facts of 
science and history, and cast defiance in the teeth of modern discovery ? 
If not, it is well sometimes to have the sermons of a scholar to prove 
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that the true meaning of a Biblical passage, in its real historical setting, 
is not necessarily inferior in spiritual fruits to the travesties and historical 
absurdities of untrained pulpit exegesis and prayer-meeting theology. 

We commend especially Sermon IV., on The Growth of Belief in a 
Future State, as a simple, lucid presentation of the results of Biblical 
science; and Sermon VII., on Inspiration, which more than makes up in 
being true and Scriptural what it lacks in extravagance of unfounded 
assumption. The author’s own position is well illustrated by the appo- 
site quotation made from Hooker: “ As incredible praises given to men 
do often abate and impair the credit of the deserved commendation, so 
we must likewise take great heed lest by attributing to Scripture more 
than it can have, the incredibility of that do cause even those things 
which indeed it hath abundantly to be less reverently esteemed.” 

The neat appearance of the book adds much to its attractiveness of 
style and subject. 


Benjamin W. Bacon. 
Osweco, N. Y. 


Tue Boox or Danret. A Short Commentary for the Use of Students. By 
A. A. Bevan, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Pp. xii, 235. 
London : C. J. Clay and Sons. 1892. 


There has been no lack of commentaries on Daniel, to be sure. Few 
books of the Old Testament have been oftener interpreted, and misinter- 


preted, than thisone. The number of single essays and “ studies ” con- 
nected with it is also very large. It has always offered, and still offers, 
a tempting field for investigation in many different directions, to say 
nothing of the almost unlimited opportunity for theorizing. Every now 
and then a new monograph appears. The theological controversies 
waged over the book with such zeal some time ago have been largely 
abandoned in recent years, but in other respects it retains its position of 
unique interest among the Jewish writings. It cannot be said that recent 
investigations, or recent discoveries, have added much to the sum of 
our knowledge of the book; still, some facts have been thereby firmly 
established, or placed in a clearer light. In any case, an abridgment of 
the material, and summary of results, for the use of students is a thing to 
be weleomed, — provided the right man has done the work. 

But the present volume has a distinct purpose of its own aside from 
that of putting current exegesis in compact form, namely, to furnish 
those who are beginning the study of Daniel with a reliable guide in 
matters of philology. This purpose is everywhere consistently carried 
out. The book of Daniel affords an unusually good opportunity for 
such work. There is in the first place the Masoretic text with its two 
languages, — the Hebrew with marked peculiarities of its own, and the 
Aramaic representing a dialect that will always have a peculiar interest 
for the Christian world ; then the somewhat more than usually interest- 
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ing material afforded by certain of the versions; and finally, the consid- 
erable number of words borrowed from the Persian and Greek lan- 
guages. Naturally, special attention is paid to Biblical Aramaic. Its 
peculiarities are described briefly in the Introduction, and receive full 
explanation as they are encountered in the text, the explanation being 
constantly aided by comparison with form and usage in the cognate dia- 
lects and in the other Semitic languages. This is further supplemented, 
in an Appendix, by specimens of inscriptions in the Palmyrene dialect, 
which corresponds closely with the Palestinian Aramaic of the Old Tes- 
tament. Thus the reader is everywhere held close to the text, and its 
linguistic facts and relations are kept constantly before his eyes. 

The idea is a good one, on general grounds, and especially in view of 
the fact that the book of Daniel is very generally used as the first text- 
book of Aramaic by those who are entering upon the study of the Se- 
mitic languages. In this country, at least, those who concern themselves 
with these languages are, with few exceptions, theological students. For 
them, the usual and natural order of proceeding is from Hebrew to Ara- 
maic (Biblical Aramaic or Targums), and from Aramaic to Syriac. The 
advantages of this order are obvious. Not many years agothe Aramaic 
of the Old Testament was generally believed to be of a mongrel charac- 
ter, full of Hebrew forms. Modern discoveries have changed this opin- 
ion. The testimony of a multitude of inscriptions, chiefly Palmyrene 
and Nabatean, recently brought to light, has caused most of the supposed 
Hebraisms to disappear, and the Aramaic of Ezra and Daniel is begin- 
ning to be treated more respectfully. As for the punctuation and vocal- 
ization of our Masoretic text, one can at least say that it is much more 
likely to preserve the original pronunciation here than in the case of the 
Hebrew, for Aramaic was still a living language when the points and 
vowel signs were introduced. 

For students who wish a thoroughly trustworthy guide in these lin- 
guistic matters, Mr. Bevan’s little book can be recommended. Any one 
beginning the study of Daniel without a teacher will find it a great help. 
The work has been done in a careful and scholarly way, and with evi- 
dent enjoyment of the task. Since the publication of Kautzsch’s excel- 
lent grammar of Biblical Aramaic, in 1884, many new facts have come 
to light, which render necessary a modification of some of its statements. 
All such variations, so far as they concern the text of Daniel, are here 
carefully noted, and the new sources (generally inscriptions) are in each 
case cited. With regard to the philological matter in general, the objec- 
tion will very likely be raised that a part of it is of too advanced a na- 
ture for such a handbook as this. It is undoubtedly true that many of 
the references and allusions will be lost on the ordinary student ; still, I 
have noticed none of this kind that are not in place, and a real help in 
understanding the text. All this belongs properly to the purpose of the 
book. For those who have already made a fair beginning in the Semitic 
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languages, the general effect will certainly be to stimulate to further 
study along these lines. 

As for the author’s interpretation of Daniel, little more need be said 
than that he adopts the views of its origin and purpose now generally 
accepted, without claiming to present new matter or original theories. 
He holds the book to be a literary and historical unity, and believes that 
the text has suffered no important change from the original form. His 
selection of material is judicious. One is continually astonished at the 
amount of matter he has managed to leave out. In one or two cases 
the subject in hand is perhaps dismissed a little too hastily ; for example, 
before leaving the discussion of v. 25, it might have been well to give 
some reference to the interesting contributions to the interpretation re- 
cently made by Haupt and (especially) G. Hoffmann. 

The specimens of Palmyrene inscriptions, eight in number, with trans- 
lation and notes, form a very desirable addition to the philological part 
of the book. There are a good many such inscriptions scattered through 
various periodicals (mostly German and French), Records of Society 
Proceedings, and so on, where no one would be likely to find them except 
by accident. The few collections that have been made are not such 
books as every student can have on his study table, nor does every col- 
lege or seminary library have them. The specimens here brought to- 
gether are representative ones, evidently chosen partly for this purpose. 
One who has familiarized himself with these few has the key to a large 
number. To one who reads continuously in such a collection as that 
of De Vogiié, it sometimes seems as though a few favorite names like 
Malku and Mogimu, attached to certain stock phrases, were simply re- 
peated on page after page with the wearisome regularity of a copy-book. 
But it very often happens that something new appears, and it is not sel- 
dom something well worth finding. It will repay the student of Biblical 
Aramaic to study carefully such monuments as these, and Mr. Bevan 
has done well to give them a place in his book. 

To the list of modern monographs on Daniel (page 9 f.) might now be 
added : “ Das Buch Daniel und die neaere Geschichtsforschung. Ein 
Vortrag von D. Adolf Kamphausen. Leipzig, 1893.” 

Charles C. Torrey. 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DIE EDESSENISCHE CHRONIK. Mit dem syrischen 
Text und einer Uebersetzung herausgegeben von Lupwic HALt.ieR. 
[Forming part of Texte und Untersuchungen ; IX. Band, Heft 1.] Pp. vi, 
170. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 1892. 


Because the Eastern Church has come so near to making a failure of 
the Christianity with which it was intrusted, its history is peculiarly fasci- 
nating and instructive. To learn the causes of a failure is of almost as 
much concern as to find out the sources of success. And if we of the West 
are to undertake with intelligent missionary operations the recovery to life 
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and effectiveness of Eastern Christianity, we need to understand the 
process by which the Eastern peoples have come to their present state. 
So, apart from the interest which attaches to all historical criticism, inves- 
tigations of Eastern church history such as the one before us are to be 
especially welcomed. 

Edessa (the modern Urfa) was from the beginning of the third cen- 
tury one of the chief centres of Syrian Christian life and theological 
study. For many years, amid the vicissitudes of theological persecution, 
a series of flourishing theological schools were maintained there, one of 
which (the “ Persian school”) is of great importance as the nursery of 
Nestorianism in the extreme East. It was as bishop of Edessa, also, that 
Jacob Baradzus organized the monophysite churches into that Jacobite 
church of which he is the hero. From the scholars of Edessa came 
many of the translations which carried Greek thought to the East, and 
in the periods of exciting controversy Edessa was within the range of 
the theological movements that stirred Alexandria and Constantinople. 

The “ Chronicle of Edessa,” as it is called because the greater num- 
ber of its notices relate to Edessene affairs, is a brief document in Syriac 
contained in a manuscript of six leaves in the Vatican library. It is 
one of the most important fundamental sources for the history of Edessa, 
contains a long official narrative of the flood of a. p. 201, which is 
perhaps the only existing monument of heathen Syriac literature, and 
includes an excellent and very carefully dated list of the bishops of 
Edessa from A. D. 313 to 543. It was published in 1719, with a Latin 
translation, by Assemani in his “ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” and now again 
(at the suggestion and with the aid of Professor Néldeke, of Strass- 
burg) by Ludwig Hallier, who has given the text newly collated from 
the manuscript by Professor Ignazio Guidi, a translation with criti- 
cal commentary, and an elaborate introduction. THallier has searched 
widely the Syrian and Greek historians, and has provided the historical 
student with very full and admirably digested references to parallel 
and illustrative passages, and he has investigated the chronology in the 
ease of each notice. In the introduction he discusses the use of the 
Chronicle by later writers, the sources and date of the Chronicle, and 
the dogmatic position of the chronicler. His study, because it is more 
searching, reaches conclusions essentially different from the less precise 
results of earlier examinations, and his thorough work has added greatly 
to the interest and historical value of the Chronicle. With meagre data 
he has been remarkably successful in unraveling the problems. 

He has been able to analyze the sources which appear in the Chroni- 
cle. One only wishes that he had comkined his results briefly in tabular 
form. A number of notices come from Antiochene sources, one of these 
being manifestly written by a supporter of Justinian’s political orthodoxy. 
A considerable number of others can be discriminated but not traced 
(except sometimes ultimately to archives) ; several more come from an 
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epitome of the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite. The list of bishops is 
made up from a list and a supplement, both of which must have been 
compiled from the episcopal archives, instituted, as it appears, soon 
after the building of the church in Edessa, in A. p. 313. Some touches 
can be recognized as added by the chronicler. 

Having separated the sources, Hallier fixes the date of composition at 
about the year 600, for reasons which are at any rate far more nearly 
sufficient than the superficial one hitherto given for an earlier date. The 
division of the sources also makes it possible to clear up in a very in- 
teresting way the otherwise puzzling question of the theological position 
of the writer. He was a strong supporter of the orthodoxy of the Chal- 
cedonian symbol, and as such compliments the Emperor Justinian, but 
at the same time his intense disapproval of the monophysites was not 
unnaturally associated with Nestorian tendencies, the Pelagianism of 
which also clearly appears. Hallier has given some interesting and use- 
ful remarks on the theological relations which made this attitude possible. 
The Chronicle breaks off with the establishment in Edessa of the line of 
monophysite bishops, backed by the Empress Theodora, in 543. From 
that time on our information as to the succession of Edessene bishops is 
neither exact nor complete. 

Such careful study as Hallier has given to the “ Edessene Chronicle ” 
is to be desired in the case of other historical sources, and it is satisfac- 
tory to see that this accomplished scholar intends to follow this study 
with investigations of the important ecclesiastical historians, John of 
Ephesus and Zacharias of Mitylene. 


James Hardy Ropes. 
ANDOVER. 


SAMMLUNG AUSGEWAHLTER KIRCHEN- U. DOGMENGESCHICHTLICHER QUEL- 
LENSCHRIFTEN, als Grundlage fiir Seminariibungen herausgegeben unter 
Leitung von Prof. Dr. Gustav Kriicer. Freiburg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 
[Paul Siebeck]. Zweites Heft, TerTuLLIAN, De PoenrrentIA, De Pupti- 
ciT1A, hrg. v. Lic. ERwin PREUSCHEN, 1891; Drittes Heft, TERTULLIAN, 
Dr PRrAEscRIPTIONE HAERETICORUM, hrg. v. PREUSCHEN, 1892; Viertes 
Heft, Aueustin, De CatecuizaANnpis Rupisvs, hrg. v. ADOLF WOLFHARD, 
1892. 


At the time of the publication of the first number of this series, — 
*Die Apologieen Justins des Mirtyrers,” edited by Kriiger himself, — 
notice was taken in this “ Review” of the plan which the editor had in 
mind. His idea was to put into the hands of students of church history 
the text of single writings of the more famous of the Fathers. The 
texts were to be edited with brief introductions and critical notes. The 
thing had chiefly in mind was the use of such texts in the work of a 
church-historical Seminar. The selection of writings is, therefore, in- 
tended to be such as will illustrate characteristic phases of development 
of doctrine or of life. A ruling consideration is cheapness. And no 
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number in the series has yet reached the price of fifty cents. It has 
been a serious difficulty heretofore to one who desired to introduce his 
pupils to the originals, that his library must possess so many copies of 
the whole burly edition, say of the Apologists, or of Cyprian, or of 
Origen. Moreover, as a permanent possession, these little books have 
a great value. Few pastors are ever likely to own the new Vienna 
Academy's edition of Augustine, and still less perhaps a Migne or the 
Benedictine. The alternative heretofore has been to own nothing, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Confessions. And yet the possession of even a few of 
the most famous works would be likely to prove stimulating to many a 
man. The little books are well printed and indexed. The reading of 
even one of them in connection with the corresponding paragraphs of 
Harnack’s ‘“‘ Dogmengeschichte ” will do more to let the reader into the 
spirit and life of the movement than the reading of many volumes about 
it. We have before us two of the most famous treatises of Tertullian, 
and one of the most helpful and suggestive of the minor works of Augus- 
tine. In preparation are passages from Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Quis Dives Salvetur ? and others equally well known. Evenness of exe- 
cution of this plan would be difficult to secure. Two of the numbers 
mentioned above, the second and (especially) the fourth, have been 
sharply criticised by Jiilicher in the “ Literaturzeitung ” for February 
20, 1892, and February 18, 1893. 


Edward C. Moore. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LEHRBUCH DER VERGLEICHENDEN CONFESSIONSKUNDE. Von Prof. Dr. FEr- 
DINAND KatrTensuscH. Dritte Lieferung. Freiburg, Mohr, 1892. Pp. 
xxv, 353-555. 

Some months ago there appeared in this “ Review ” a notice of the first 
and second parts of the first volume of this work. The present number, 
pp. 353-555, completes the volume, and concludes the treatment of the 
Oriental Church. The briefest mention will therefore at this time suffice. 
It will be remembered that it is the author’s idea to draw materials for 
his characterization of the different confessions, not only from their 
creeds, but also from their polity and life and worship. The chapters 
before us treat of the hierarchy and the mysteries, —the excursus on 
the position and power of the Emperor being particularly interesting. 
Then follows the general discussion of the forms of worship and religious 
service, the religious life of common people, monasticism and mysticism, 
historical and modern. As I said before, to my knowledge we possess no 
single book from which so much is to be learned concerning what is 
popularly known as the Greek Church. 


Edward C. Moore. 
Provipencr, R. I. 
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Stupies in ScotrisH History, Cnierty Ecciesiasticat, By A. TAYLOR 
Innes, Advocate; Author of “The Law of Creeds in Scotland,” and 
“Church and State: A Historical Manual.” Pp. vi, 341. London: Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 1892. 


The first of these Studies, “Samuel Rutherfurd,” is of the chief inter- 
est, — the intense theologian, the intolerant Presbyterian churchman, evok- 
ing Milton’s scornful line, “ Taught ye by mere A. & 5. Rotherford,” but 
above all the soul all on fire with the love of Christ, the fame of whom 
has come to thousands of us that have never read five pages of what he 
has written, and whose memory is likely to be chiefly prolonged by the 
hymn which his death has inspired. 

Mr. Innes speaks first of Rutherfurd's treatise “ Lex Rex.” It is aston- 
ishing how precisely he repeats the propositions which, just a century 
before him, Las Casas, using the same watchword, had addressed to the 
kings of Spain. Las Casas quotes, “The true Rex is Lex,” from the 
Canons; so that we need not suppose, what is not probable, that Ruther- 
furd had read his memoir, although, materially, his treatise, so far as 
respects the royal office, is almost a reproduction of it. Rutherfurd’s 
aggressive orthodoxy, remarks the author, continually agitates the lower 
currents of his intellectual life, while his upper spirit shines bright in the 
fervor of divine love. Scotland, as Mr. Innes observes, has always been 
devoted to the form of thought, and England has been more submissive 
to its matter. Scottish thought has therefore been more intolerant and 
less fruitful than English. Rutherfurd is compared to Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Francis under one hood, but conjoined, not united. Yet his 
name “is fitted to remind the world at large, and especially our utilita- 
rian Scotland, that the love of God is for man the crown and goal of all 
things, and that religion is not a means only, but an end.” 

The next paper turns to a ghastly contrast, Sir George Mackenzie, 
“the bluidy Mackenyie.” Yet he was full of “ the humanities,” a great 
lawyer, a wise judge, a reformer of the law, and that rather in the inter- 
est of the people than of the Crown. He was also the reverse of a bigot, 
a man of large and latitudinarian principles in religion. It was in 
this that his intolerance lay. Caring little for definite religious truth 
himself, feeling no obligation to profess or promote it with any special 
energy, he could not endure, and was ready to crush, with any cruelty of 
those grim laws which he principally devised, any refusal of the subject 
to conform himself in ecclesiastical observance to the will of the State. 
He carried through the terrible statutes which Claverhouse merely exe- 
cuted. Therefore the intensity of hatred borne by the Scottish nation to 
this accomplished scholar and mild thinker is fully warranted. He is, 
and will remain, “the bluidy Mackenyie.” For, as the author remarks, 
the Scottish people have never divorced themselves from the obligation 
of knowing the truth, and, knowing it, of professing it. They have been 
in the most eminent sense what Goldwin Smith describes all Puritans as 
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having been, “liegemen of the truth.” They have always despised those 
who have professed willingness to conform to them without being con- 
vinced by them. Such narrowness, when at last perceiving that there is 
more to be seen, flowers out into a large-hearted tolerance, without de- 
generating into that lazy indifference to the supreme truth, in which all 
high purposes are sure ultimately to be swamped and lost. “And so, 
with all their short-comings in theory,” the men of the Covenant “saved 
the future.” 

In the next paper, “The Question in Scotland Fifty Years ago,” the 
author gives a picture of the sufferings which those men “of whom the 
world was not worthy,” the Free Church leaders, underwent at the hands 
of evicting dukes and lairds, who almost literally drove them to wander 
in “ dens and caves of the earth,” because they would not give to Cesar 
the things that are God’s. He shows that Patronage was merely inci- 
dental. The vital question is: If the state endows the Church of Christ 
with certain goods and privileges, does it thereby gain the right to crush 
her essential distinctness into a mere department of the civil administra- 
tion? The British courts and Parliament had repeatedly, and in the 
harshest manner, declared that it does. However mitigated in form, the 
spirit of Sir George Mackenzie survived, and so does the spirit of the 
Covenant. The quietness and the joyfulness of the sacrifice left it none 
the less bitter. Yet, in fifty years from this very year, it has borne ex- 
ceeding fruits of evangelizing zeal to the ends of Scotland, and to the 
ends of the earth. 

The author holds that Presbyterianism is the ultimate polity of the 
Universal Church. He is doubtless right. For Presbyterianism means the 
practical recognition of the universal priesthood, of the obligation under 
which the Christian people lies to choose for its guidance men of gravity 
and wisdom, the negation of a commission given to any body of men to gov- 
ern it otherwise than by a specification of gift from the One Spirit that is 
in it, the denial of a capricious right in a part to oppose itself to the settled 
judgment of the whole, the supremacy of Christ and his truth above all 
perversion of will, in one or many. It admits of all distinctions of degree 
and authority which may be found expedient in the church, and can 
recognize all expressions of historic continuity which do not lift them- 
selves up above the brotherhood as if they were not also of the Body. 
Thus defined, why should not Presbyterianism be recognized as the 
ultimate polity of the church ? 

Various following papers are chiefly interesting to Scotsmen, though 
having much in them of universal principle. In direct opposition to 
Rome — at least as apparently interpreted by the Jesuits — Presbyterian- 
ism recognizes that what the State has given, it has a right, in its best 
judgment, to withdraw, and that a worthy disposal to secular uses of that 
which was formerly set apart for ecclesiastical uses can never involve 
sacrilege. 
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In another paper Mr. Innes urges the obligation of the Church to pro- 
fess all truth without the acknowledgment of which she cannot recognize 
a man as a Christian believer, and her obligation also to stop there, unless 
she would convert herself into a society which is either wider or nar- 
rower than the Church of Christ. He shows that in Scotland this obliga- 
tion has always been recognized in principle, however imperfectly realized. 
The Scottish people has never conceived Christian liberty as involving the 
right to substitute sects for the Church. The author has no patience 
with the paltry, puling plea, which we so often hear on this side in 
ecclesiastical trials, that a body has a right to devise doctrinal tests at its 
mere pleasure, and that those who do not agree with these have nothing 
to do but to go out and set up another conventicle. Of course, no one dis- 
putes the civil right, but the author emphatically, and most justly, denies 
the existence of any such Christian right. It is the last whining refuge 
of would-be inquisitors. 

The author greatly admires Dean Stanley’s mild but intense zeal, 
always shining but never scorching. Yet ‘he deals very keenly with 
Stanley’s proposal to the Scottish people to reconstitute their national 
Church on a minimum of truth, or rather on certain diffused moral sym- 
pathies without the definite profession of any Christian truth at all. 
Such a proposal to the Scottish people was nothing less than a proposal 
of absolute self-inversion. He remarks on the Dean’s surprising inaccu- 
racy in representing the three thousand communicants who “ went forth 
to receive the Holy Eucharist from what Seceders called the ‘foul, 
prelatic hands’ of the English clergyman,” Whitefield, as being from 
“The Church of the Moderates.” ‘ Now,” says Mr. Innes, “ if there is 
anything certain in the history of the last century it is that the Moder- 
ates were unanimous in scoffing at Whitefield with the whole energy of 
their shallow natures.” He calls the Moderates what they were, “an 
evil race.” They cared so little for central truth that they did not even 
take the trouble to disbelieve it. It was sufficient for them to live as if 
it were not. Intolerant towards conscientious scrupulousness of evangeli- 
cal faith, they were perfectly complaisant towards David Hume’s nihil- 
ism. ‘ Was there any particular reason why the leading Moderates 
should not be friends with David Hume? He had six times their 
brains ; his kindly good-nature passed with them and with Adam Smith 
for virtue ; he was tolerant of themselves and seldom very contemptuous 
of the religion which they professed ; and if he made it a rule ‘ never to 
put himself forward as an unbeliever,’ they were equally anxious never 
to put themselves forward as believers.” Dean Stanley has been be- 
trayed into a monstrous assumption in deriving them from Robert Leigh- 
ton and Richard Baxter, men whose hold on central truth was so firm 
that they cared not very much for circumstantials, whereas the Mod- 
erates had no hold on truth, circumstantial or central. As a rule, 
they “ clung to literal orthodoxy and to Presbytery, as they did to their 
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livings, and when they lapsed, lapsed into a literal and narrow sort of 
Socinianism. They had few tendencies to latitude ; and, most certainly, 
they had no breadth. Shallowness was their characteristic rather than 
breadth, and it was an easier virtue to attain.” 

The traditional anecdote, which seems to be authentic, that when the 
young Burns came to a Moderate minister, asking him how he should be 
justified before God, the latter replied: “ Pooh! go to a penny wedding,” 
is characteristic of the race. Another Moderate leader found fault with 
such touches of religion as there already were in Burns’s poetry, and 
begged him to keep such “driveling pietism” out of it thenceforth. 
And these are the men whom Dean Stanley derives from Leighton and 
Baxter! Burns, toward his end, looked wistfully back to the time when 
‘a correspondence fixed with heaven ” might have been his, “ but feared 
it was past now.” Burns did not, like some even of his clerical ad- 
mirers, mistake genius for salvation. Mr. Innes has doubtless a full 
right to say: “I cannot but regard the Dean of Westminster’s treat- 
ment of what called itself Moderatism in the Church of Scotland as alike 
misleading in history and mischievous in principle.” 

We close with quoting two admirable passages. “The real heirlooms 
of the Presbyterianism of Scotland have been its depositum of faith and 
its fiery though contracted heart of love ; but it has need of the steadfast 
exertions of its sons in these days to add to these the liberality and toler- 
ance, ‘the independence, the romance, the humor, the fervor, the pru- 
dence,’ which, however insufficient as a heritage in themselves, are 
precious as accessories and as aids.” ‘The great law, for a man ora 
people, is,‘ We needs must love the highest when we see it, not Lancelot, 
nor another.’ The dashing, romantic, Scottish Episcopalian type of 
Walter Scott has been our Lancelot, flushed with the light from the ‘low 
sun’ of departing chivalry ; and it will not be forgotten. But we have 
had a higher and graver call, and, with many faults of self-conceit and 
hardness and narrowness, have yet as a nation hearkened to it.” 


Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 


Tue Eve or THE FrRENcH ReEvotutTion. By Epwarp J. Lowett, author 
of “The Hessians and the Other German Auxiliaries of Great Britain in 
the Revolutionary War.” Pp. viii, 408. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1892. $2.00. 

This is not the least important of that bewildering procession of excel- 
lent books which this firm is pouring out. It goes very decidedly to 
confirm the opinion which seems to be gaining possession of the gen- 
eral mind, that the French Revolution was both inevitable and easily 
avoidable ; in other words, that no one could have averted, or ought to 
have averted, a profound change of the whole public system, but that 
the frantic and bloody overthrow which actually ensued was wholly un- 
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necessary. The conditions of society and of the state were very bad, 
but by no means so bad as we have been wont to imagine them. Taxa- 
tion was high, and very unequal, and in some quarters is said to have 
absorbed four fifths of the peasants’ incomes. The interprovincial 
tariffs impeded the free transport of provisions, so that, as in China now, 
while there was enough in the country at large, there might be redun- 
dance in one district and famine in another. Nevertheless, as a whole 
the French peasantry struck travelers of various countries, Englishmen 
among them, as remarkably well conditioned. The feudal dues to the 
nobility were irritating, but neither so burdensome nor so degrading as in 
popular representations. The nobility were inordinately privileged, but 
by no means to the extent commonly supposed. Life, on the whole, does 
not seem to have been deeply depraved or deeply dejected, although the 
people were oppressed, and knew themselves oppressed. The cahiers of 
the various provincial bodies, to be presented to the States General, show 
that the French people as a whole were decisively desirous to remain 
monarchical, aristocratic, and Catholic. 

Everything presented by Mr. Lowell goes to confirm the remark of 
Dr. Arnold, that if France had at this time had on the throne a Henry 
the Fourth, while all manner of exemptions and inequalities would have 
gone by the board, and a general refusion of national institutions might 
have been necessary, the national continuity would have been preserved, 
and the Reign of Terror averted, as well as the Napoleonic despotism. 
But what could France do when, for Henri Quatre, she had a “ stuffed 
scarecrow’? Mr. Lowell asks how we can call a man “ virtuous’ who 
had a vague idea of the right, and a vague wish to have it done, but no 
strength of will to do it? We might almost call Ahab virtuous, on those 
} terms. The comparison is not so far-fetched, for Jezebel was hardly 
more mischievous to Israel than Marie Antoinette was to France, through 
her evil control of a weak husband. The Austrian woman was just 
such an evil genius of France in that day as the Spanish woman has been 
in ours. 

The author says of the ideas of the Revolution: “ These ideas are not 
all true nor all noble. They have in them a large admixture of specula- 
tive error and of spiritual baseness. They require to-day to be modified 
and readjusted. But they represent sides of truth which in 1789, and 
still more in 1689, were too much overlooked and neglected. . . . Induc- 
tion as the sole method of reasoning, sensation as the sole origin of ideas, 
may not be the final or only truth; but they were very much needed in 
the world in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and they found 
philosophers to so elaborate them, and enthusiasts to preach them.” 

The chapter on Rousseau is very illumining. It throws out before us 
a distinct and rather sickening picture of the man in all his meanness, 
his immorality proceeding from the base of his being, his dreaminess, his 


sympathies that were effusive towards all mankind but did not keep him 
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from sending his own children to the foundling hospital, his overpowering 
love of nature, his theism that set him at odds with all the philosophers 
but made him neither a good nor a just man, his love of a lawless liberty 
at war with everything truly human and ending in a scheme of collectivity 
perfectly expressed by the author’s pregnant definition of Socialism ; that 
state “in which all are the despot and‘each is the slave.” The author 
describes the rise of it in his mind as an evil seed cast into an evil soil. 
He has helped to conjure up that spectre which to-day menaces individu- 
ality, and stays the coming of brotherhood. 

The author puts before us very vivid pictures of Paris, still half-medie- 
val in rudeness, yet rapidly expanding and improving, of the manner of life 
of all classes, from high to low, of the provincial cities, of the differing 
provinces, of the rural nobility, the peasantry, and the rural priesthood. 
Of the latter he gives the same picture as Mr. Stephens: “Spanish 
bishops and French priests would make up together an excellent clergy.” 
We might say, though the author does not suggest it, that if the Edict of 
Nantes had never been revoked, and Port Royal never been destroyed, 
moral force enough might have been conciliated to the side of the gov- 
ernment to have carried it through. 

The author defines the difficulty with France as being, that her civiliza- 
tion had to work through an antique machinery that broke down under 
it, but had previously chafed it so long as to have developed into an un- 
measured exaggeration that passion for uniformity which could not be 
content without making a clean sweep. It did not create, but it seems 
to have finally precipitated, that national character which has been not 
amiss declared to express itself in the metric system, as “ the most senti- 
mental, most theoretical, and least practical,” of mankind. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


Tue Cur or Lire, AND OTHER VERSES. By HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 
Boston : J. G. Cupples Co. 


Lessing, in answer to some one who had complained of the critic’s 
“tone” toward him, suggested a scale of tone which he said he should 
adopt if he were commissioned as a judge of art. The first two tones 
in the scale were as follows: “Gentle and encouraging to the beginners ; 
admiring with doubt, or doubting with admiration, for the masters.” After 
reading “ The Cup of Life, and Other Verses,” we have no doubt to which 
of these two tones it is entitled, for we take it to be the author’s first 
venture. 

The sixty-five short poems which make up the collection show a 
thoughtful, refined, and reverent nature, with poetic impulse and con- 
siderable power of expression. They are arranged under the four gen- 
eral topics of Life, Love, Out from the Valley of Death, etc., and In 
the Slums. It is evident from many of the poems that the author has 
caught the spirit of the larger Christianity which manifests itself not so 
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much in “repeating the name” as in “ doing the will.” 
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Among the 


most pleasing poems in the volume are “ Fate’s Ocean,” “The Holy of 


” 


Holies,” “ Condemnation, 


and the following quatrain : — 


“ Shall I seek Heaven that I may find a place 
Where with my soul ’tis well? 
If I seek thus, though I may strive for Heaven, 
My face is set toward Hell.” 
So far as workmanship is concerned, Miss Kimball appears to best 
advantage when she uses the ordinary forms of versification instead of 


attempting what is new or experimental. 


We also notice the wrong 


accent given to the name Eurydice, and the use in two places of the 
unknown word “ladened ” for “ laden.” 


TAUNTON. 


Samuel V. Cole. 
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